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Contributions. 
The Mississippi River Improvement. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., Feb. 10, 1896. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I have just finished reading Prof. J. B. Johnson’s in- 
teresting article in last week’s issue of the Gazette on 
the ‘‘Present Aspects of the Mississippi River 
Improvement.” I was reminded of a_ report by 
the Commission of a few years ago giving the 
cost of the construction of a levee on the bank 
of the river (somewhere near St. Louis, I think it was, 
although I have not the report with me), and the number 
of acres of land that wasthereby reclaimed. The cost of 
the levee per acre was over $300, which seemed to me 
rather extravagant reclamation, and would seem to indi- 
cate that the zeal to keep the river within bounds was 
hardly proportionate, in one instance at least, to the ben 
efits obtained. If the United States Government can go 
to such a point to save land in one instance, might not 
the principle be extended ? Does not the whole history 
of the Mississippi River improvements indicate: that 
there has been a need of practical business men to pass 
upon the necessity and advisability of the expenditure of 
such sums of money as have been expended ? Great honor 
is certainly due to Colonel Flad for his courageous ef 
forts to secure results the public can appreciate. 

Without any desire whatever to disparage or belittle 
the results obtained by the Commission during its 
history, can it be said that the $23,000,000 expended have 
shown an adequate return, or give good promise of such 
aretu nas it is reasonable to say would have been 
shown by the investment of such an enormous sum of 
money by good business men in other ways? It is diffi- 
cult to correctly estimate the value of public improve- 
ments of this kind, but it does seem that there has been 
a great waste of money. BENJ. THOMPSON, 








The Source of New York’s Prosperity. 





NEw YORK, Feb. 18, 1896 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


In the report of the Board of Consulting Engineers, as 
reproduced in your last issue, it is said: 

“The city of New York has been built up and lives on 
foreign commerce; as the prc? of the ere 
on this foreign commerce more than on anything else 
the development of this commerce should be given pref- 
erence over edo ng else; this means that the provision 
of the best possible acilities for ocean steamers must be 
the leading idea in considering the best plans for the 
New York dock system.’ 

This apparently was not an oversight, as in another 
place it is stated: ‘‘Steamship lines should always be 
given preference over any other class of traffic,” and “If 
a steamship line wishes space now occupied by a railroad, 
or river boat line it should be given that space at the ex- 
piration of the tenant’s lease,’’ etc 

The known professional ability of the gentlemen mak- 
ing this report to the Dock Board precludes any idea, 
that they can be ignorant of the principal sources of 
New York’s wealth and prosperity. But every one 


knows that New York is the largest manufacturing city, 
in the world, if weight is given to the value of products. 
turned out ; and I suppose it will be generally admitted 
that this positioa of New York is due to the fact that 
the raw materials for manufacture ean be assembled 
cheaper here than elsewhere and distributed more expe- 
ditiously and at less cost than 


from any other 





point. The last census shows that the total value of the 
manufactures produced in New York City during the 
census year was $777,222,721. But if we take the value 
of manufactured products in Greater New York, that is 
to say New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Long Island 
City, Hoboken and Newark, they amount to 
$1,200,671,459. For the same year the commerce of the 
city of New York amounted to $516,426,692 for 
imports, and for exports $348,051;791, aggrega‘ing 
$864,478,484. From this it will be seen that the value of 
manufactured articles produced in the city of New 
York was nearly as great as the aggregate of this foreign 
commerce and the foreign commerce was only 72 per 
cent. of the value of the manufactured products in what 
would be called Greater New York. 

Or, to make another comparison: The value of manu- 
factures in the city of New York lacks only about 3 per 
cent. of equaling in value the total imports into all ports 
of the United States, and the value of the manufactured 
products in Greater New York is about 75 per cent. of the 
total foreign commerce of the United States. The wages 
paid in the Greater New York are nearly equal to the 
value of the exports from the city of New York. 

Some time since you called my attention toa state- 
ment in an East Indian paper that the Hindoos when 
free from police observation, claimed that the rupee of 
Her Gracious Majesty did not contain the same bless- 
ing as the rupee of the late king, her uncle. Is it pos- 
sible that the Commission think that there is more 
blessing—and that term was evidently used as financial 
advantage—in $864,00',000 worth of foreign trade than in 
$1,200,000,000 worth of domestic manufactures, that they 
allow th2mselves to say ‘‘ the city of New York has been 
built up and lived on foreign commerce’”’ ? 

EDWARD P. NoRTH, 
M. Am. Soc. C. £. 





The North River Water Front, New York. 


(Concluded Srom Page 105). 

We gave last week a part of the report made by Gen- 
eral Casey, Mr. Morison and Professor Burr, acting as a 
Board of Consulting Engineers to the Department of 
Docks, New York City. The conclusion of that report 
follows. 

Changes in Piers.—No material changes in the 
piers are desirable. As now built these piers serve 
their purpose admirably. The plan adopted by some 
of the steamship lines, of two-story sheds, the best 
example of which ‘s Pier 14, would seem'to give as much 
capacity as is desired on a pier. It must be remembered 
that the imports of this port are generaJly manufactured 
goods consigned to New York houses, and for the most 
part unloaded directly on the piers, the lighterand more 
valuable being landed on the upper floor of the shed, 
and the coarser and heavier articles on the lower deck. 
On the other hand, the outward cargoes consist mostly 
of grain, cotton and other agricultural products, which 
are received in New York either by railroads or coasting 
steamers, taken to the steamships on lighters, and not 
landed on the piers at all, the lighters coming alongside 
the steamships and transferring their cargoes directly. 
Furthermore, the weight which a two story pier of this 
kind may be called upon to bear probably approaches 
the limit of safe mud flotation, and, while warehouses 
of large capacity could safely be built on niers founded on 
rock, this Board believes it to be very unwise to attempt 
this class of construction above Barclay street It is to be 
understood that this observation relates to the construc- 
tion of warehouses properly so-called, designed to receive 
and hold goods on storage for considerable periods of 
time, and not to the construction of two or three story 
pier sheds, fitted with power systems of conveyors, for 
increased facility in loading and unloading steamers. 
The advisability of the construction of such improved 
sheds, capable of holding considerable quantities of 
merchandis? in transit, is left for consideration in a 
future report. 

On the other hand, there is one change in the use of 
piers which has already begun, and which could be ex- 
tended to very great advantage. This Board believes 
that the entire passeager service, both of ferries and 
steamship lines, should be handled on the second story, 
and that the passengers should be taken across the mar- 
ginal street on bridges, leaving the street itself entirely 
free for freight traffic. 

Treatment of the Marginal Street.—While your board 
has but slight. recommendations to make with regard to 
the piers, the case is different with the marginal street. 
The plans of the department provide for a marginal 
street 250 ft. wide between the Battery and Charles street. 
From Charles street to Gansevoort street, where the im- 
provement is not yet begun, this width is reduced to 150 
ft., so as to provide longer piers. The original width of 
West street was generally 70 ft., the additional 180 ft. 
being added when the present bulkhead line was estab- 
lished. While this broad marginal street has been 
looked upon as an ornament to the city, it must be re- 
membered that the water front of the city is for use 
rather than for ornament, and the function of the De- 
partment of Docks is to provide facilities which will in- 

crease the commerce of the city, and not to ornament it. 
The proper use of the marginal street is’ entirely a com- 
mercial one. After reserving so much of the eastern 
part of the marginal street as is necessary for ordinary 
street purposes, the remainder should be treated in that 
way which will best facilitate the handling of ocean 
borne freight. In other words, the greater part of the 


To 
accomplish this result in the best manner, the suggestion 
already made, of transferring all passenger service to 


street should be used in connection with the piers. 


overhead bridges, is the first requirement. With the 
passenger service removed from the surface the street 
may be divided into longitudinal sections, each devoted 
to a different use. 

The practice already prevails of allowing the fifty feet 
immediately back of the bulkhead line to be occupied by 
sheds used in connection with the service on the piers. 
Your Board believes that this practice should be allowed 
every where below Charles street, thus reducing the ap- 
parent widtk of the marginal street to 200 ft., a width 
which can readily be crossed by single-span bridges for 
passenger traffic. The tenants of the piers and bulkheads 
should be allowed to use the next 80 ft. for the storage 
of such heavy commodities as can safely be stored in the 
open air, these generally being of a class which would 
not be left very long in this position; this will leave a 
space of 120 ft. between the storage limit and the east 
line of the street. 

In the reach between Charles and Gansevoort streets, 
where the marginal street is but 150 ft. wide, until the 
east line of this street can be moved back, no sheds 
should be allowed on the bulkhead, and storage should 
be limited to the 30 ft. adjoining the bulkhead wall. 

The next 50 ft. should be applied to railroad facilities 
designed to connect the piers with freight stations on 
shore and with points of delivery of car floats along the 
water front. As this feature of the general plan of 
water-front improvement will be of slow development, 
your Board will reserve the discussion of its details for a 
future report. 

The remainder of the street, ample for all the street 
car and trucking purposes’ to which it is now applied, 
would be occupied as it is at present. 

The outlines so far given are simply those of the physi- 
cal plan. Tocarry it out requires not only engineering 
but legal powers; it involves the adaptation of the 
marginal street to freight traffic in connection with the 
piers, and the relieving of that street from other traffic 
by the construction of overhead bridges. These bridges 
could be used, if it were thought best, not only for pas- 
senger traffic but to transfer goods from the second 
stories of pier sheds to warehouses located on the east 
side of the street. In other words, this whole street 
would become a part of the dock system and should all 
be placed under the control of the Department of Docks, 
so that the limit of its jurisdiction should be the east 
side of the street and not a more westerly line. The pro 
posed railroad should belong to and be operated under 
the control of the Department of Docks. 

In this connection attention is called to a modification 
which we think should be made in the line of the bulk- 
head wall. This wall has been built along the line of 
1871 to Pier 47, where the wall is about 600 ft. west of the 
east line of West street. This does not interfere with 
the immediate use of this portion of the water front, 
which is occupied by the oyster boats, but it reduces the 
front available for large steamers, besiles forming a 
pocket in the bulkhead line, which will interfere with 
the tidal currents. This Board believes that the wall as 
now constructed above Pier 45 should be removed and 
reconstructed in a northeasterly direction from Pier 45 
to a connection with the newly-established line on the 
north side of Pier 46. When this is done the propriety 
of removing the oyster boats from their present location 
toa point above Gansevoort street and adjoining the 
new West Washington Market should be considered. 

It will be observed that these suggestions, made with 
a view to securing a larger usefulness of the water front 
do not involve any change in the methods of construc- 
tion, or in the work now being done by the Dock De- 
partment; they simply provide for additional facilities 
to supplement the work which is now being constructed, 
and outline a general plan under which the North River 
front can gradually be put in such shape that it will ac- 
commodate all the steamship lines which seek this port. 
In saying ‘all the steamship lines,” your board does not 
mean that every ocean steamer arriving in the port of 
New York would be expected to land on the North 
River; there are many “tramps” and smaller coasting 
vessels which come here either with or for specific car- 
goes, and which must continue to go to points on the 
East River, in Brooklyn, or on the Jersey side: these 
steamers, which handle a very important portion of the 
commerce of the port, could not be collected in any one 
place; it is the regular lines, which handle miscellane- 
ous traffic and sail on regular days, that need the ac- 
commodation of the North River water front. 

The Need of Graving Docks.—There is one other sub- 
ject matter to which it seems right to call attention. 
The port of New York in not only in competition with 
other American ports forthe transatlantic trade, but it 
must be soon an important competitor witi English and 
other European ports for the trade of Central and South 
America and other foreign countries. If our country is 
to compete with England in these trades, our ports must 
furnish the same facilities for the care of shipping that 
the English ports provide. It we are again to develop 
a great carrying trade, our ports must be adapted to the 
care of the ships handling that trade. 

While well coppered wooden ships remain clean for 
years, every iron ship becomes foul from the growth of 
barnacles and other organic life, so that it has to be 
docked and cleaned at least every six months, and if en- 
gaged in tropical waters oftener. This has been recognized 
in England, and extensive and convenient facilities for 
docking and cleaning ships are provided everywhere, In 
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the port of Liverpool there are 22 graving docks; and 
these are not grouped together, but are scattered through 
the dock system of the port, so that a ship after unload- 
ing her cargo can be docked and cleaned with the least 
possible delay, returned to her berth, and loaded. The 
port of Southampton, a second-rate port in business, has 
five graving docks, one of which is 750 ft. long on the 
floor. Furthermore, these docks are not private prop- 
erty, but a part of the port system, and allof them are of 
substantial masonry construction. 

The contrast between this and the condition of the 
Port of New York is very marked. There are a number of 
floating docks on the East River, but the only fixed grav- 
ing docks available for general commercial use are the 
two Simpson timber docks at the Erie Basin in Brook- 
lyn, which are remote from the steamship piers, and 
neither of which is large enough to take in a modern 
Atlantic liner. There are two graving docks in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard--one of stone and one of timber—while a 
third, now under construction, when completed will be 
just large enough totakein the steamship Lucania, but 
more than 100 ft. shorter than the new Southampton dock. 
Furthermore, these navy yard docks are built primarily 
for the use of the navy; they are inconveniently situated 
for merchant vessels, and merchant vessels must always 
wait for naval vessels, The steamers of the American 
Line, when they are laid off for their annual overhaul- 
ing have now to be taken from their pier on the North 
River, about 300 miles to Newport News, where they are 
docked, and are then either brought back to New York 
or taken to Cramps’ yard in Philadelphia for such other 
work as may be needed. At Southampton the samo 
ships are docked within a steamer’s length of the load- 
ing berth. 

It appears to this Board that the provision of suitable 
graving docks is a proper function of the Department of 
Docks, and that facilities similar to those furnished in 
Liverpool and Southampton should be furnished in the 
port of New York. Furthermore, these docks should 
not be private enterprises, but a part of the New York 
dock system, under the control of the Department of 
Docks; the charges being made with reference to the en- 
couragement of the commerce of the port rather than to 
the profit of their owners. 

To accommodate the shipping which will be berthed 
on the North River, the graving docks should be located 
on the North River, where a steamer could be taken 
from her berth to the dock on a single tide, with tre 
least possible expense and delay, and brought back to 
her berth in the same manner. 

While it is possible to build graving docks on soft ma- 
terial, and many of the English docks have been built in 
this way, there is a very great advantage in economy of 
both construction and maintenance in having a rock 
foundation. Fortunately, a good site for this purpose is 
found on the North River between Forty-ninth and 
Fifty-third streets, where graving docks could be exca- 
vated entirely from solid rock and where the rock on the 
bulkhead line is nowhere more than 40 ft. below mean 
high water. Of course the docks must be put entirely 
back of the bulkhead line, and it might be expedient to 
put the gates on the shore line of the marginal street. 
The length of the blocks from the marginal street to 
Eleventh avenue is about 800 ft., offering room for a 
dock of the same dimensions as the largest Southampton 

dock; and this length could ultimately be increased to 
over 1,000 ft. by placing an additional abutment on the 
bulkhead line, against which a caisson gate could close. 
Apparently the two blocks between Fiftieth and Fifty- 
second streets are best adapted for this purpose and 
three docks could be built on these two blocks. It would 
seem expedient to acquire at least three (possibly four) 
blocks, with a view to ultimately increasing the number 
of docks to five or seven. Of course not all of these 
docks would be of the maximum size. 

While this may seem a radical departure in the practice 
of the Department of Docks, this Board believes it to be 
a most important matter, and commends it to your care- 
ful consideration. 

The Harbor in General.—This report has been con- 
fined to the North River, and principally to the portion 
of that river below Gansevoogst street. It is important tc 
supplement it with a few references to other features of 
the harbor 

Nothing that has been said of the improvement. be- 
tween the Battery and Gansevoort street is intended to 
imply that improvements, actual or proposed, above 
Gansevoort street should be discontinued. This Board 
has simply, in the limited time now at its disposal, con- 
fined itself to that part of the North River front which 
has become the important part of the dock system. 

When the city acquires the front below Barclay street 
it may be expedient to consider the construction of piers 
of more permanent character, and capable of carry- 
ing greater weights than the present pile piers. This, 
however, is a matter which should be taken up very 
carefully before changes are actually made. 

We have not yet been able to reach favorable conclu- 
sions upon the proposition for building warehouses 
upon piers. A warehouse is not intended for the 
handling of goods as much as for storage; it is often 
more important that a warehouse be accessible for land 
transportation than for water transportation; a ware- 
house on a pier would be accessible on both sides for 
water transportation, but only on one narrow end for 
land transportation. A warehouse on the east side of 
West street, which could be approached on all sides, and 
be connected with the pier by an overhead bridge 

would be more serviceable than one on the pier. Unless 
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the action of waves from passing steamers should furnish 
an insuperable objection, the East River offers oppor- 
tunities for warehouses. built on rock foundation, 
which would be accessible on one side from land 
ard on the other from water. This means that 
vessels would lie along the bulkhead wall and not 
along piers, but on the narrow part of that river no 
piers can be built. This Board has not gone into details 
of this scheme, but simply calls your attention to the 
fact that the East River may furnish facilities of this 
kind which have a bearing on the whole question. It 
must be remembered that the regular Atlantic steamers 
cannot afford to go to any one warehouse; their busi- 
ness is a general one; if their goods are to go to ware- 
houses, they can be conveniently taken to them by light- 
ers; the vessels which would themselves go to warehouses 
are the tramp steamers and sailing ships. 

This Board recognizes that while the suggestions made 
do not involve any changes in the methods of construc- 
tion now in use, they mean some radical changes in the 
use and development of the North River front, especially 
as regards the accommodation given to railroads. While 
the Board feels positive that this is the course which 
should be pursued, and that all work which can be done 
on land should be taken from the water, it must not be 
understood that these changes would be made at once, 
or be of a sudden character; they could only be carried 
out as leases expire, as property now owned by private 
individuals and railroads is required by the city, and as 
steamship lines demand and need property now occupied 
in other ways, it would bea gradual and not an immedi- 
ate change 








The New York Central Four-track Drawbridge Over 
the Harlem River. 





We have from time to time called attention to the 
very important work which the New York Central Rail- 
road is now doing upon the line of its approach to the 
Grand Central Depot, at Forty-second street, New York 


railroad drawbridge in the world. This bridge must 
carry very heavy loads, such as the New York Central 
passenger engines of the 870 class, with their heavy 
trains, and it carries four tracks instead of two, as is 
usually the case. 

The principal difference between the old crossing and 
that just completed is that the new bridge crosses the 
river at a height at its lowest point of %4 ft. above high 


“water, and thus it does not become necessary to open 


the draw for all classes of boats, as is the case with 
a low level bridge. This difference in the levels of the 
two bridges makes the approach on the south side the 
elevated steel viaduct mentioned above instead of a 
grade approach, as was formerly the case. 

The bridge consists of a four-track, pin-connected, 
swing span of the Pratt and sub-divided Pratt type, and 
two approach spans on the north side of the river, one of . 
which is 131 ft. 44% in. long and the other 185 ft. 414 in. 
long. The end of the north span is at 135th street. 
The trusses of the shorter approach span are 26 ft. 314 in. 
deep and those of the longer approach span 30 ft. 1034 in. 
deep. The swing span is 400 ft. in length over all and 
389 ft. c. toc. of pins. Its extreme breadth from c. toc. 
of outside trusses is58ft.6 in. Each span has three 
trusses. Between these trusses are provided two clear 
ways, each 26 ft. wide and each carrying two tracks. 
The depth of the trusses at the center of the draw span is 
64 ft. c. to c., and at the ends they are 25 ft. deep c. toc. 
The two approach spans weigh, respectively, 475 tons and 
850 tons, and the weignt of the draw span is about 2,500 
tons. 

As will be seen from the general elevation of the bridge 
shown in the engravings herewith. the center truss of the 
draw differs from the two outer trusses in that the 
posts at the pivot pier are spread at the lower chord to 
simplify the distribution of load on rollers. 

The loads taken in calculating these trusses were as 
follows: A live load of 3,000 lbs. per lineal foot of track 
was assumed, making in all 12,000 lbs. per lineal foot of 
bridge. In addition to this, an engine excess was taken 























View of Turntable—New York Central Four-Track Drawbridge. 


City. This approach represents about five miles of track 
through the built up part of the city along Park ave- 
nue. A description of the work of elevating a portion 
of this track, constituting along elevated approach to 
the bridge over the Harlem River, was given in the 
Railroad Gazette for April 12, 1895, and on Jan. 31, 1896, 
we described the system of track insulation and the steel 
ties used on a part of the work. A very important feat- 
ure of the improvement is the large four-track swing 
bridge over the Harlem River, said to be the heaviest 


of 8,000 lbs. per lineal foot of track for 40 ft. The dead 
load was, for each side truss, 2,430 Ibs. per lineal foot, 
and for the center truss 4,520 Ibs. per lineal foot, 
these figures showing clearly the relative weights of the 
center and side trusses. In the engraving of the eleva- 
tion of the bridge above referred to, the house for the 
operating machinery is not shown. Its position is about 
midway of the depth of the trusses directly over the 
pivot pier. 

The size of some of the larger pins used in the wor k 
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may indicate the weight of the rest of the structure. The 
heaviest pin used was 12in. in diameter,in the center 
truss at the pivot pier, the corresponding pins for the 
side truss being 11 in. in diameter. They are of forged 
steel. The material used inthe bridge is open hearth 
steel and all parts were tested for the following results: 
Ultimate strength, elastic limit, reduction of area: 
elongation and fracture. The specifications call for 
raw material to be used in the manufacture of steel 
to be within the Bessemer limit of phosphorus 
10 and sulphur .05 per cent. The finished material 
comes within the standard specifications of the New 
York Central for steel, provision being made that the 
ontractor be allowed to substitute wrought iron for 





of the rollers is a cast steel rack in which the gearing re- 
volving the drum engages. This rack is 4% in. pitch 
with a 10-in. face and weighs 160 lbs. per foot. The rollers 
themselves travel ona rolled steel track 1214 in. wide by 
24g in. thick under the outer circle and 4% in. thick 
under the inner circle. This track is riveted by means 
of countersunk rivets to a base plate, which is bolted 
to the masonry. The two drums are made in 12 
inner and 12 outer segments as shown. The inner drum is 
5 ft. 11% in. out to out, having a web 71% in. x 1¢ in., its 
flanges being 4 angles, 6 in.x 6in. x in. The outer 
drum is 5 ft. 10 in. out to out with a web70 in. x 14 in. and 
flanges of 4 angles, 6in. x 6in. x in. The two drums 
are separated by 16 cross diaphragms, and 16 radial 


street, New York City. Under ordinary circumstances 
both engines will be used at once. The double set is 
provided to serve in cases of emergency. The time re- 
quired for completely opening or closing the bridge is 
11g minutes or less. Each of the engines above men- 
tioned is coupled directly to an Edwards differential 
gear machine, the proportion being 19 to 1. The 
engines are independent of each other entirely except 
that they are controlled by one reverse valve rock shaft 
and starting wheel. When the whole duty of turning 
is to be done by one engine only it will be through a set 
of compound gears giving the vertical shaft about one- 
half the regular speed given by the two engines working 
together. Besides the engines there are placed in the 
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The Draw Span of the New York Central Four-Track Drawbridge Over the Harlem River. 


lateral and sway systems and for minor parts of the 
turn-table, the said wrought iron to correspond to speci- 
fications furnished by the railroad company. All the 
rivet holes in the bottom chords and in such tension web 
members as are riveted, and in the drum and distribut- 
ing girders of the turn-table are required to be drilled and 
ail other rivet holes throughout the work to be punched 
and reamed. Four full-sized eye bars were tested at 
Phoenixville. All the cast steel used throughout the 
work was required to contain under .04 per cent. of 
phosphorus. The cast steel for the rollers under the 
double drum gave an ultimate strength of about 80,000 
lbs. per square inch. 

We show in the accompanying engravings two views 
in detail of the center and side trusses. As will be seen, 
the flooring of the bridge is a solid trough flooring, the 
troughs being connected directly to the bottom chords, 
which serve as stringers supporting the floor system. 
These troughs are 18 in. deep, and the rails are carried 
directly upon their tops, being bolted to them by clips, as 
shown in our article of Dec. 31. A special device is ar- 
ranged for locking the rails of the track when the bridge 


struts, such as the one shown in the accompanying en- 
graving, extend from the center pivot casting to the 
inner drum. The three trusses of the bridge are sup 
ported by eight beams parallel to each other and cross 
ing the circle of the drums as eight parallel chords. In 
this way there are provided 32 points of support which 
distributes the great weight to be carried, so that no one 
part is unduly loaded. These eight distributing girders 
are similar in construction. The four long ones, cross- 
ing the drums near the center, are each 61 ft. 2 in. long, 
with two field splices. They have webs 69 in. x }2 in., 
and their flanges consist of four 6-in. <8-in. x %4-in. 
angles, with double cover plates. They are con- 
nected in pairs by five transverse diaphragms, and 
also by asmaller diaphragm at every trough floor con- 
nection. Crossing these distributing girders at right 
angles are four raising girders, shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. These support the trusses of the 
draw, two extending longitudinally under the middle 
truss, and one longitudinally under each of the side 
trusses. The two under the middle truss consist each 
of two 46-in. x }% in. X 7-ft. 3-in. webs, four 6-in. x 6- 
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View of Approach Span, Showing Draw Open. 


is closed, and this device, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is described later on. 

The central drum upon which the weight of the span 
is carried when the bridge is cpen is double and consists 
of an inner drum 46 ft. in diameter and an outer drum 
54 ft. in diameter. Under each of these drums is placed a 
row of 72 cast steel rollers, being turned to a conical 
shape. The outer rollers are 24 in. in diameter and the 
inner ones 20,; in. in diameter, the faces in each case 
being 1014 in. wide. The axles of these wheels are 
2 in. in diameter, collars, for hub bearings, being 
turned on them. A cast steel center pivot is provided, 
as shown in the illustration, but this does not support 
any of the weight coming on the drum, this weight being 
entirely taken up by the two rows of rollers, Outside 


in. x }3-in. flange angles, cover plates, vertical stiffeners, 
transverse diaphragms and one longitudinal diaphragm. 
The two raising girders for the side trusses (see engrav- 
ing) cross the distributing girders outside of the outer 
drum, these latter girders thus acting 1s cantilevers. 
Details of the connection between the distributing 
girders and the drum are shown in the engravings. 

The power for turning the bridge and for raising the 
ends and locking them, is provided by engines placed 
in the engine house before referred to. There are dupli- 
cate engines as well as duplicate boilers, and these are 
so arranged that either engine and boiler is able to in- 
dependently work the bridge. The engines are two 50 
H.P. oscillating steam engines, with 10-in. x 7-in. double 
cylinders, made by Joseph Edwards & Co., of 414 Water 


’ details of this device 


engine house two boilers; each of 50 H. P., of the ver- 
tical type, united by means of special hoods to a single 
stack, which is carried up above the superstructure and 
stayed for wind pressure. A Worthington duplex feed 
pump is furnished for feeding the boilers as well as two 
injectors, and two water tanks are provided of 1,800 
gallons capacity, also a steel coal bin holding three tons, 
arrangements being provided to elevate coal from the 
protection fenders to the level of the engine house floor. 
An indicator is placed in the engine room for recording 
the movement of the draw in turning and locking. The 
house is also provided with necessary tools, etc. The 
engine house itself is of steel frame, roofed and covered 
with galvanized iron, and having a steel floor. Win- 
dows are provided so as to give a view both along the 
direction of the railroad track and up and down the 
river. 

One of the illustrations shows the device for raising 
and lowering the ends of the draw, and for locking them 
in place. This device is worked through a system of 
gearing shown in the engraving, from the main shaft of 
the machinery. It consists of a base casting, N, carry- 
ing two movable castings, O and P, the lower one of 
which may be adjusted along the line of the axis of the 
bridge by means of steel wedges, shown in the engraving. 
The upper block, P, has a groove or slot cut in it, R, into 
which groove a projection on the foot block, M, engages. 
This is shown in the sectional view more clearly. In 
order to open the bridge, the foot-block M is raised by 
means of two toggle struts K, K, the upper ends of these 
struts being forced apart by means of the collars on 
the right and left hand screw shaft H. As _ it 
rises, the foot-block is kept in line by the guides, W, 
shown in the plan of the base casting. The whole opera- 
tion of the device is shown in the outline drawing, in 
which the parts shown full represent the foot-block 
down and the bridge closed, while the parts shown 


_ dotted show the blocks raised so as toclear the groove 


and allow the bridge to be swung open. By means of a 
simple connection, the bell cranks, S, raise the vertical 
struts, 7 (one for each rail), andjlift the rail ends, on the 
movable part of the bridge, about 4 in., so that they 
will clear their seats whenjthe bridge is turned. The 
are shown in the engraving 
of the rail-locking apparatus, the rail being repre- 
sented in its raised position by broken lines. The 
locking slides VV, which move parallel with the track, 
slide between the flanges of the rails, and the heads, thus 
locking them in place. Before the ends of the rails can 
be raised by the vertical struts 7’, and bell crank, these 
slides must be drawn laterally about 10 in. by means of 
the hand lever and rocking shaft, shown on the general 
plan of the rail-locking apparatus. The operation of 
locking or unlocking the rails at the same time sets the 
signals. 

The foundations for the draw span, particularly the 
pivot pier, are very heavy, in order to take up the great 
loads coming upon them. The center pier rests upon 700 
piles driven to an average depth of 54 ft. below mean 
high water. These piles are about 14 in. at the butt and 
8 in. at the smaller end, and were driven to a penetration 
of 114 in. for the last, blow. About 11 tons per pile is 
allowed in this pier, the piles being driven about 2 ft., 6 
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in.,c.toc. After the piles have been cut off, about 1,200 
cu. yds. of concrete was filled in around their heads, and 
above this a heavy timber grillage was placed about 614 
ft. thick. The piles are protected further by rip-rap. 
Upon the grillage the masonry work proper of the pier 
is built. It is 65 ft. in diameter at the bottom and is an- 
nular in shape, consisting of an outer ring and a central 
portion connected by six radial walls. In addition to 
this pier, there is a pier of ordinary design on the north 
side and another‘of quite a different design on the south 
side, the latter being largely ornamental in its functions. 
It consists of practically three piers connected by two 
arches, and, as the masonry is all rock-faced ashlar, it 
presents a very handsome appearance. 

The work of erection commenced on’ May 15, 1895, and 
the draw span itself was commenced on Aug. 1 of the 
same year. The contractor for the metal work was the 
King Bridge Co., of Cleveland, O., who sub-let the 
erection to the Terry & Tench Construction Co , of New 
York City. The draw span when oper leaves two 
100-ft. clear channels in the river, and as it was necessary 
during the erection that one of these channels be 
not obstructed by false work or in any other way, the 
bridge was erected on the center fenders, which were 
furnished by the railroad company. The general design 
of the bridge was made by Mr. Walter Katté, Chief En- 
gineer of the New York Central, andthe calculations and 
detailed design were made by Mr. F. W. Wilson, 
Assistant Engineer in charge of the Bridging Super- 
structure Department under the personal supervision of 
the Chief Engineer. The contract price for the super- 
structure of the draw span erected was $218,000, which 
included the engine house and machinery. The King 
Bridge Co. was represented by its Eastern agent, Mr. 
Geo. E. Gifford, C. E. : 

While the bridge work is perhaps the most important 
part of the whole improvement, there is some minor 
work that deserves attention. The three stations at 
110th street, 125th street,and Mott Haven must necessar- 
ily be changed from street level stations to elevated sta- 
tions to accommodate the new grade. The station at 125th 





General Plan of Track Locking Apparatus. 


street is raised about 30ft. At Mott Haven the level of the 
tracks is about on aline of the second story of the building, 
and it will be so arranged that passengers may be taken 
to the second story by lifts, the platforms being built, 
of course, at that level. The addition of two tracks to 
the line at Mott Haven has necessitated moving the Mott 
Haven station, which is of brick and stone, about 50 ft. 
back from the line. The work of the entire improve- 
ment is far advanced, but there yet remains much to be 
done before it will be permanently finished. 








The Ninety and Nine.* 





& St. P. y 


BY MR. J. N. BARR, Superintendent Motive Power C., M. 
Ry. 





“What man of you, having an hundred sheep. if he lose one 
of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, 
and go after that which was lost until he find it,” 


In quoting the above as an introduction to a technical 
discussion, the writer wishes to say that he does so with 
the utmost reverence. This wonderful illustration of 
one of the noblest attributes of humanity, the tendency 





* A paper before the Western Railway Club, Jan, 21, 1896. 





to help those in trouble. to save those in danger, even at 
the risk of those not immediately concerned, will never 
lose its freshness and vigor 

It is the intention, however. in this paper, to take the 
illustration out of the region of ethics and apply it to 
that very practical question to-day of economical rail- 
road operation It will be found on close, or even casual, 
observation. that the human mind, in overseeing matters 
connected with railroad operation, is very apt to turn 
on its energies in one particular direction as circum- 
stances may dictate. The lost sheep which has attracted 
particular attention by the fact of its being lost, will be 
followed with the most praiseworthy assiduity, while 
the ninety and nine are left in the wilderness to the 
tender mercies of the wind and the wolves. This is es- 
pecially true of railroad operation, which, on account of 
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Plan of Inner and Outer Tracks. 


the magnitude of the business, is necessarily divided into 
numerous departments, in charge of persons many 
of whom are far removed from each other, 
and whose interests are inimical to each other. 
The word ‘inimical’ is used advisedly in this con- 
nection, for what is to the interest of one department 1s 
often detrimental to the interests of another Gepart- 
ment, and the finest judgment ‘is required in cases of 
this kind to determine whether the advantages accruing 
to one department by a certain policy may not be worse 
than nullified by its influence on other departments. 

For the purpose of this paper railroad work may be 
divided as follows: 1. Getting traffic. 2. Getting ade- 
quate compensation for transporting the same. 3. 
Transportation of the traffic. 4. Maintenance of the 
motive power and rolling stock. 5. Maintenance of 
permanent way. 6. Purchase of materials and supplies. 

It is not intended that this classification shall be com- 
plete. But the above six items cover the main items, 
which are so interdependent that action in one is fre- 
quently felt in others, so that any proposed course of ac- 
tion by one of these six departments must be carefully 
scrutinized and the effect of the same on the other depart- 
ments must becarefully weighed before the true economic 
value of the same to the railroad company as a whole 
can be determined. It is assumed that the total aimand 
end of a railroad company is to furnish transportation 
satisfactorily, as near as may be, to those desiring to 
purchase the same, and to obtain from the proceeds of 
such sale a sufficient amount after all expenses are paid 
to give a reasonable return on the capital invested. 

It is proposed in this paper to discuss a few of the 
points in which the overlapping of interests as Jetailed 
above make some of the so-called advances and improve- 
ments in railroad operations of doubtful utility. 

To get traffic is one of the most important functions of 





item of increased speed of trains: and there is pos- 
sibly nothing more frequently demanded by the 
traffic department. It is, of course, a difficult matter 
to form an estimate of percentage of increase in cost per 
ton mile for a given increase of speed of trains. but a 
comparison of a division doing a heavy live stock busi- 
ness with one doing little or none of this class of busi- 
ness, throws considerable light on the subject. 

Increasing the frequency of trains to meet the de- 
mands of shippers, or to offer traffic inducements, is not 
as far-reaching in its effects as increasing the speed of 
trains, but it has the effect of reducing the average 
weight of trains hauled, causing all the disadvantages 
resulting therefrom. 

The case of special cars is somewhat pecul ar and com- 
plicated. Refrigerator cars, for example, are undoubt- 
edly a necessity and are demanded by the requirements 
of traffic. The same is true of stock cars, coal cars and 
a number of others which have apparently grown into 
the position they occupy. In the case of furniture cars, 
which are simply box cars too large for ordinary econ- 
omic service, a number of interesting questions arise. 
and this is especially true in the case of furniture cars 
of unusually large dimensions. which have recently been 
placed in service. There is little doubt but that these 
large cars. measuring 40,45 and even 50 ft. in length, 
have been furnished with the intention of influencing 
tratfic. The builders of the cars may have carefully con- 
sidered the increased cost of construction and of main- 
tenance, the certainty that nearly half the mileage made 
by them would be empty mileage, the probability that 
ordinary cars would stand idle at a point to which these 
new mammoths are hauled empty: and after weighing 
all these points it may have been determined that such 
a size of car is of economic value—but the probabilities 
are decidedly the reverse. It looks very much to the 
writer us if these large cars were a with a 
view of enabling the traffic official to offer a rebate to 
the shippers, which he does not take out of his own 
pocket, but which is, all the same, taken from the 
general treastry of the railroad company. 

In the transportation of the traffic a somewhat similar 
condition of affairs exists. The main object of the trans- 
portation department, after rendering satisfactory ser- 
vice, is to transport the traffic at the lowest figure per 
ton mile. It has always been considered that the proper 
steps toward accomplishing this result are as follows : 

1. Increase in train loads. 2. Increase in ratio of live 
to dead weight. 

This is undoubtedly correct, and if the transportation 
department will accomplish these results by having loco- 
motives of a given size transport a greater load, or by se- 
curing closer loading of cars to their full capacity, the 
economical improvements cannot be questioned. But 
here, as is the case in the traffic department, the trans 
portation department asks aid from the other depart 
ments, and to accomplish the desired results of increased 
train loads and increased ratio of live to dead weight it 
demands : 

1. Increase in size of locomotives. 2. Increase in size 
and capacity of cars. 3. Increase in rail section. 4. In- 
crease in labor on all theabove. 5. Increase in consum 
tion of fuel. While the transportation officials may 
interested in these matters, the interest is not of the 
vivid character as is the case with the subject «f size of 
trains and payrolis of trainmen. The responsibility for 
expenses in the other items rests on_ other 
shoulders. Asa result the demands for locomotives and 
cars of greater size and c ip icity. and for rails of greater 
weight, come from those dire +'y. «nd to a certain ex- 
tent exclusively, interested in the transportation of 
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railroad work, especially with competition as keen as itis 
in nearly all sections of the country at the present time. 
In fact, on many roads this function is considered of such 
importance that the traffic department dominates all 
others. As lomg as the traffic department confines itself 
to getting traffic, and adequate rates for transporting 
the same, the matter is perfectly plain. If areduction in 
rates is resorted to, the traffic department knows just 
what its success costs it. If it pays rebates there is still 
no doubt of its being able to figure what it costs to pro- 
cure the traffic. Unfortunately the cost in such cases is 
so palpable that there is hesitation in going far in this 
direction. The freight officials cast about for other in- 
ducements to secure traffic, and they must be of such a 
character that the cost will not be quite so evident as 
the means mentioned above. There are plenty on hand 
and the freight official displays marvelous ingenuity in 
devising inducements to offer shippers, which induce- 
ments are to be furnished by and at the expense of other 
a pga Among the principal inducements thus 
offered are: 1. Increased speed of trains. 2. More fre- 
quent trains. 3. Special cars. 

There is no — but that increasing speed of 
trains means: Increase in weight and cost of motive 
power; increased cost of maintenance of same; in- 
crease in cost of fuel per ton mile; increase of cost of 
car repairs; increase of cost of maintaining permanent 
way; increase in loss from accidents; increased ex- 
pense to secure safety. In fact there is nothing, 
possibly, more far-reaching in its effect, so far as 
Increase in expenses is concerned, than this one 


traffic These demands have been complied with to such 
an extent that many close observers of to-day feel almost 
convinced that the economical limit in size and capacity 
of both cars and locomotives is exceeded in present prac- 
tice. A favorite argument of transportation men is: If 
a locomotive can haul one additional loaded car of 30 
tons capacity per train, the earnings of that locomotive 
will be increased about $7,000 per year, so that a little 
increase in expenses for larger locomotives and _per- 
manent way is so trifling as not to be taken into con- 
sideration. This seems to be the favorite method of 
figuring in all departments.. The gain in the particular 
department considered is shown to be something very 
striking—the increased expense to other departments an 
item not worth considering If the transportation man 
would keep his reasoning strictly within the bounds of 
his own department, and take the position that, if he 
loads each train so as to get 30 tons additional weight 
of paying freight into each train hauled by a certain 
locomotive without increasing the size of the locomo- 
tive or the cars, or increasing the number of cars per 
train, the earnings of locomotives would be increased 
$7.000, his position would be unassailable; and if he 
should carry this theory into practice, the results would 
be such as to create a very agreeable impression on the 
minds of the members of that department which is most 
immediately interested in the immediate net results 
arising from the operation of the railway as a whole. 

In the maintenance of motive power and rolling stock 
a similar state of affairs exists. The cost of repairs of 
cars and locomotives, the cost of fuel and supplies, seems 
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to be the piram dunt consideration. If alocomotive were 
to make daily trips without a train, the performance 
sheet would undoubtedly show this locomotive to be the 
most economical on the system, and the chances are that 
its performances would be pointed to with pride while 
its operation had actually been a direct loss to its owners. 
Of course, this condition of affairs could not exist if the 
value of the service of the engine were based upon the 
actual tonnage hauled. To determine this, however, re- 
quires an increase in expenditure for clerical services, 
and such an increase is one that is watched with a jealous 
eye. 
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In the pe sar of material the purchasing agent sees 
before all other things the first cost of the article. The 
uality of the same is much more difficult to determine. 
‘he ditference in price must be saved at all cost. This 
is tangible A reduction of 10 cents on the bill is 10 
cents saved. The only result of this policy may be that 
for every 10 cents saved there may be a subsequent loss 
of 10 times as much, but this is ditticult to determine 
and frequently impossible. Another inducement offered 
the purchasing agent to bay material indepenaent of 
quality arises with the traffic depertment. If he will 
buy goods of a certain party they will ship a portion of 
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Cross-Section of Bulkhead Wall on Mud Bottom—New York City, Department of Docks. 


The result is that information as to the relative econ 

omy of different classes of locomotives 1s generally of the 

. vaguest character, and the conclusions on the subject are 
seldom more than more or less intelligent guesswork. 
An inspection of any performance sheet will show one 
locomotive performing what is supposed to be the same 
service as another precisely like it in construction, with 
aconsumption of from 10 to 20 percent. lessfuel. A 
small expenditure for clerical labor will definitely fix 
responsibility in cases of this kind, and this enables the 
application of a proper remedy. The one lost piece of 
money is found, but the ninety and nine have suffered 
much by the saving. 

We Lear too often the complaints that locomotives 
are overloaded in service. The pressure in this 
respect by the motive power man arises from the 
fact that his eye is on the repair bill and 
the coal pile to the exclusion of all other items. 
The coal pile is so large, in fact, that he cannot see the 
railroad. The transportation man seems to take a de- 
moniac delight in wearing out the power and burning 
up the cval pile. This, of course, may be carried to ex- 
tremes, but a locomotive should be built so as to permit 
working to its fullest capacity without suffering injury 
or undue wear of parts, whenever it may be necessary, 
and if it is not so built the motive power man has not 
done his duty. He should not look to the transportation 
department to help keep down his cost of repairs and 
fuel bill by sacrificing the efficiency or economy of a de- 
partment in which he is not directly responsible. 

There are many ways in which the motive power man 
may, in his search for the one lost sheep, neglect the 
ninety and nine. In the matter of oil consumption there 
seems at the present time almost as much attention paid 
to economizing in its use as is paid to economy in the use 
of fuel. This may result in making a geod oil record, 
and is a result to be desired; but if by dolng this care in 
the use of fuel is neglected, dollars may be lost where 
cents are saved. In fact, if attention to the various items 
of expenditure were proportioned to the amount of the 
same, the result might show a decided improvement in 
general results. 

In the maintenance of permanent way we see the same 
overlapping of interests which is observed in other de- 
partments. Increase in weight of locomotives and speed 
of trains is naturally objected to on account of increase 
in labor and material required to maintain the track in 
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Bulkhead Wall on Rock Bottom. 


proper condition. A grade of 50 ft. to the mile reduces 
the average train 10 percent. If it were reduced some- 
wnat the trainload could be increased with but little 
increase in expense. But the necessary expenditure 
would be large and immediate. What is the result ? 
When new engines are required larger and heavier ones 
are bought. fter they have been in service for awhile 
it becomes evident that the rails are failing, and heavier 
sections are required. In this way the annual operating 
expenses are indefinitely increased, but they are divided 
among different departments. The expenditure of a 
definite sum to modify the grade would have accomplished 
the same result, and there all further expenses would 
have been avoided. 


their product over the road and thus add revenue to the 
company. This complicates matters so that no one can 
determine the actual gain by the transaction, and the 
whole matter becomes so indefinite that an attempt to 
pana to definite conclusions is generally given up in 
isgust. 

he shepherd sees the one sheep which is strayed. The 
loss is evident. His energies are devcted to the recovery 
of the same. He cannot determine how much the ninety 
and nine have suffered by being exposed in the wilder- 
ness without the shepherd’s care, but when that lost 
sheep is recovered he callsin his friends and neighbors 
to rejoice with him, when it is more likely that his 
proper course of action would be to invite his friends and 
neighbors to a house of mourning. 

The writer has, in the above, endeavored to set forth 
the complicated relations involved in the operation of a 
railroad—the danger which arises from one department, 
ia its desire to secure an advantage to itself, requesting 
another department to stand the expense involved; the 
danger involved in following some particular fad and 
bestowing an undue amount of attention to it without 
bee. ing its importance? in relation to other lines of 
work. He is aware that this paper may be taken asa 
criticism ef the work of departments in railroading of 
which he is not entitled by experience to speak with 
authority. He trusts, however, that this will not be the 
view taken of the case, and that his intentions will be 
understood as they are intended. And if this paper 
should have any influence in inducing the head of ary 
department to be more cautious in asking another de- 
partment to stand the expense necessary to secure an 
cor aa for him, his intention will be fully accom- 
plished. 








The Bulkhead Walls of New York. 


The engravings show standard sections of bulkhead 
walls for mud bottom and for rock bottom, as used in 
the Department of Docks, New York City, by Mr. George 
S. Greene, Jr., Engineer-in-Chief. The construction is 
quite obvious from the engravings. We reprint, how- 
ever, from our issue of Feb. 17, what the Board of Con- 
sulting Engineers had to say about these walls in the 
report recently presented 
to the Commissioners of 
the Department. We be- 
gan the publication of that 
last week, 
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\ ing wall on a solid founda- 
tion is a simple problem. 
To build a wall to carry ver 
tical weight only, on a soft 
foundation, is more difficult. 
To float a wall in mud, 
when that wall must also 
take a horizontal thrust, is a 
problem which can only be solved by care and experience, 
no formula or mathematical rules being available. 
The wall, as now built, is a satisfactory solution of this 
problem Yor Board believes it to be a unique con- 
struction, one which is worthy of the most careful study, 
and which deserves the strongest commendation. The 
masonry wall is carried on piles, and so floated in 
the mud. It, however, is not the real retaining wall, but 
simply a substantial facing, which gives a permanent 
finish of convenient shape. The same pile foundation 
extends back of the wall, and is filled in and around with 





a mass of rip-rap, which distributes the weight over a 
large area of the mud, while the whole is braced up by 
piles driven at an angle. The real retaining wall is the 
combined mass of rip-rap, masonry and piles, the whole 
floated in such a mass of mud that it is practically con- 
solidated into one mass. 

‘** The fact that this wall has settled in places is exactly 
what was to be expected; it is no proof of weakness or in- 
stability; the wall is simply the finished edge of the 250 
ft. marginal way, and the whole has settled together; so 
long as it performs its duty of furnishing practically a 
vertical surface on the water side of this way, it is per- 
fectly successful. The function of this wall is that of a 
practical tool; it is not a monument; though handsome, 
it is not intended for ornament; it performs none of the 
functions of the foundation of a building. Its develop- 
ment has been gradual, and it is probable that future 
improvements will be n:ade; but this Board does not hesi- 
tate to say that it considers this wall a solution of a very 
difficult problem, which is remarkable for its originality 
and the excellence of its results.” 








Michigan Railroad Commissioner’s Report. 


Hon. S. R. Billings, Commissioner of Railroads of the 
state of Michigan, has issued the twenty-third annual 
report of his office. The report is for the year ending 
Dec. 1, 1895, but the statistics are for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1894 The year just closed has been attended by 
destructive fires on railroad property, but the damage 
was not as great as in 1894. Not one passenger has been 
killed in the state during the year by any fault of the 
carrier, and the Commissioner commends the steadfast 
watchfulness and faithful service of railroad men, who, 
judging by the results, must have been sober, industrious 
and intelligent. 

The demand for very strict economy, which began in 
1893, still continues. The knowledge gained by the 
severe lessons of this experience are of great value It is 
good for the railroads that they have had their specu- 
lative value reduced. The people of Michigan ‘“‘have 
little reason to complain of railroad freight rates,” 
water competition being an important factor in their 
favor. Passenger rates are, however, not so satisfac- 
tory, and interchangeable mileage tickets have been de- 
manded. The Commissioner, however, argues vigor- 
ously for equal rates to all, and criticises the law of the 
state which encourages discrimination by requiring rail- 
roads to sell 1,000 mile tickets at one-third less than the 
ordinary local passenger rates. This discrimination 
“violates the principles of justice the same as if the law 
of the state required that 100 carloads of freight be car- 
ried for a shipper 33 per cent. less per car than for 10 car- 
loads from the same station to the same destination.” 

In the notes on the physical condition of railroads it is 
stated that the Michigan Central has laid on the Bay 
City division six miles of re-rolled steel rails, also 25 
miles of worn steel rails which have been sawed and 
matched. 

The length of railroad in Michigan Dec. 31, 1894, was 
7,512 miles. There has been an increase during the year 
of 63 miles, but almost exactly the same amount of track 
has been taken up or discontinued, so that the total is 
about the same as in 1893. 

The earnings and expenses of the railroads of the State 
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are shown in a large table, and the Commissioner states 
that great pains have been taken to separate these statis- 
tics for the state of Michigan from those of business out- 
side the state, but the precise basis on which the separa- 
tion is made does not appear. The table shows: 










Passenger CAPMINGS......... c-cocccccccccccccrccccce $10,037,058 
Freight earnings... 18,691,706 
Other receipts..... 564 652 
Total earnings. ......... 29,293,410 
Operating expenses ....... ais 944,690 
Gross earnings per mile —e owned in . a 
Operating expenses per mile.. ... wextene endececensence . 

Total cnrmtnds, TOOD . .cccccccccccccnccocceecees +. 36,161,659 
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The decrease from 1893 was about 19 per cent. both in 
earnings and expenses. Nine roads report earnings in- 
sufficient to cover their expenses. The Commissioner 
calculates the average revenue per passenger per mile to 
be 2.2.cents, and the average revenue per ton per mile at 
8.3 mills. The following statistics are given: 





Number of crossings, one railroad with another, total.. 200 
24 4 ~ IR soak oct dsonicnsansas 178 
* 6d ~ over or under......... 22 
- * highway crossings al. grade 750 
“ fe =e a over or under. ........ 213 
Grade trossings protected by gates, flagmen or auto- 


SEED ah, os Gintebboceds eo seceetn ovsbeseseavep ete on 
Miles of fencing ‘a Pe 
Number of stations 







PINE OED. v wc cavsenosevoeye+s0 0 062008 ee 

“et ay previous year 

ie *“* wooden bridges, 585; length, fc .... ........ 54,317 

mid “* stone or iron bridges, 342; length, ft.... .... 38 863 

9 ** combination bridges. 53; length, ft.......... 30,469 

2 * CPOFTIOS, BOs TORMEN, £6... cccecces cvsevesoes 240,545 

= ** drawbridges, 33; length. ft —s_..... cence 4 391 
Total heidgses, 81775 WUT, Th occceecssccveseevaccvens . 368,585 


Two passengers, 37 employees, and 90 other persons 
were killed, and 17 passengers, 169 employees and 78 
other persons were injured during the year. Each of 
these items, except under the head of ‘ others,” is 
much smaller than in 1893; the number of passengers 
killed in the earlier year was 46. The average number 
of passengers killed annually for the eight years preced- 
ing 1893 was 5!4. The taxes paid by the railroads in 
Michigan in 1894 amounted to $670,529 as compared with 
$805,272 in 1893. A new edition of the railroad laws of 
Michigan is now being printed. 

The Mechanical Engineer, Mr. E. F. Moore, keeps track 
of the mechanical and general physical condition of the 
railroads of the state, and his report is appended to that 
of the Commissioner. He says that the law of 1895 re- 
quiring train bulletin boards at stations has been gen- 
erally complied with. He says that on all but one or two 
roads the station buildings are not good enough to match 
the other good features of the passenger service, and the 
officers of the roads tell him that this lack will have 
special attention during the coming year. There are 92 
interlocking plants in the state, all of which have been 
inspected. Two of them will soon have to be renewed. 
Two new plants hive been built during the year. A 
number of applications have been received to discontinue 
the connections of distant signalsand substitute a signal 
without movable parts; and the engineer recommends 
that this change be made where desired, unless the road is 
willing to put in electric locks, which will insure that 
after a train accepts a clear distant signal and passes it, 
no conflicting signal can be given. Mr. Moore believes 
that, as distant signals are now operated in Michigan, 
they are liable to be misleading, as tower men change 
the signals and open the derailing switch after trains 
have passed the distant. We judge from the statement 
of the report that the abandonment of ordinary distant 
signals and the substitution of a signal with a fixed 
arm has been approved in some cases. 

Twenty-two new grade crossings of electric street 
roads across steam roads have been approved under the 
law of 1893, the Commissioner prescribing the pattern of 
crossing frog and other details of construction. At 
eight of these crossings mechanical protection (interlock- 
ing ?) has been ordered. The engineer has investigated 
the question of suitable safety devices for crossings of 
this kind and believes that electric interlocking should 
be favorably considered and tested. 





Locomotive Service. 





At the January meeting of the Western Railway Club 
Mr. McConnell’s paper on Locomotive Service was dis- 
cussed. This paper was published in our issue of Jan. 
10, 1896, page 18. The discussion (abridged) follows: 

Mr. J. C. Stuart (C. & N. W.) showed that light 
loads are often a necessary result of competition. The 
freight must be moved when the company’s customers 
want it moved or another line will get it. “The road can- 
not wait for full trainloads. 

Mr. KE. M. HERR (C. & N. W.): Mr. McConnell says: 
‘An engine in freight service should haul every ton of 
freight it is capable of doing, regardless of cost for 
repairs or fuel.” It is true, at least as far as my experi- 
ence goes, that the more tonnage an engine can be made 
to haul the less cost per ton mile it is to the company 
for fuel burned on this engine. While the cost of the 
fuel per engine mile is increased, if it is figured, as is 
undoubtedly the most correct way to figure it, and which 
is very clearly brought forth in the paper, on the car 
mile, or, still better, the ton mile basis, it will always be 
found that a reduction in cost per ton mile has been 
made by increasing the average load. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that the engine should be loaded heavily 
to produce the most economical results, or that the cost 
for repairs and fuel can be entirely neglected, although 
there are other conditions that enter in, which will bring 
down the economy of this kind of operation still more 
than the increase of repairs. 

ow increase the tonnage that each engine is ex- 
pected to haul, you necessarily decrease the ability 
of that engine to make the time over the road. and it 
is quite possible to increase the tonnage that is put upon 
the engine to such an extent that, owing to the longer 
time that it takes for this engine to get over the road 
you will show an actual increase in the cost of operation, 
and a consequent detriment to the service, instead of a 
gain. I know this was the casein an experience I had 
one time when I was in the transportation department 
We had a heavy run of business in one direction. Anx. 
lous to move as much freight as possible, we loaded the 
trains heavily, kept adding cars to the trains as we 
thought the engines could pull them, and they did pull 
them, but the reports showed that we were not getting 
more tonnage over the road. On analyzing the reason 
for this, it was found that the trains were largely de- 
layed at meeting points (I will say thatour passing track 
facilities were not adequate), and it was decided to re. 
duce the trains, They were quite largely reduced in the 
number of cars hauled, and the amount of tonnage over 
the division was very largely increased by doing so. The 
increase came about from the fact that,while the engines 
were not haulingas many tons of freight per train and 
figuring from the standpoint of the engine economy,and 


from the standard of fuel burned alone, the engines 
were not showing an economical operation, yet, looking at 
it from the br standpoint of the amount of tonnage 
that could be moved over that division with a certain 
amount-of power, we were able to make a much better 
showing; and a consequent gain in revenue for the com- 
pany, by reducing the trainload instead of increasing it. 


On page 219 the paper states: ‘t By keeping the engine 
in first-class condition at all times, | believe every loco- 
motive in freight service on our Western roads can be 
made to earn at least $4,000 more for the company, per 
year, than at present; and the expense will not be. in- 
creased except for fuel, at the average rate of five 
pounds of coal per car mile.”’ I cannot exactly come to 
the same conclusion as the writer on that point. I have 
looked up the matter of this question on a certain West- 
ern line, and have some figures here which I would like 
to read. It cannot be fairly stated, as the paper gives it, 
that the locomotive can earn on this basis $4,118.40 more 
for the company than it did before. This would only be 
true on the assumption that the extra carload of freight 
whichthe engine is made to haulwould not be hauled at all 
if this particular engine did not haul it. This is certainly 
not ordinarily true, and would only be true when the fa- 
cilities of the company were taxed to their utmost, and 
it became a question of pulling an extra car or refusing 
the freight. Even then I cannot see how the earnings of 
the company would be increased to this amount. The 
gross revenue would be increased, under those condi- 
tions, the amount stated, but the net earnings to the 
company would certainly be the difference between the 
revenue received and the cost of operation, which 
would have to be deducted. Under normal conditions 
if this engine, pulling the average train of 20 loads, did 
not take this extra car, some other engine weuld, and 
the result would be to increase the train and locomotive 
service one-twentieth, or 5 per cent. The saving, then, 
that would be effected by the hauling of one extra car 
if the average train was 20 loads, would be that effected 
by pene the average train and locomotive service 5 
percent. The train and locomotive service expenses on 
a prominent Western road, as shown by its 1894 report, 
were about 33 per cent. of the total operating expenses. 
Five per cent. of this would be 12g per cent. of the total 
operating expenses; this would amount to $571 per en- 
gine per annum, assuming all train service were reduced 
5 per cent. This, of course, would not be the case, as 
the increased car only effects an economy in the freight 
train service, and the expense that I have cited, and the 
revenue accruing from a reduction of 12g per cent., is a 
total train expense, both passenger and freight. If the 
freight train service amounts to two-thirds of the 
total train service, which it did in this_ par- 
ticular case, the savin would be reduced in 
the same proportion, or to $380 per year. This, of course, 
is a good gain, and well worth striving for, but it is only 
to be attained if the average train can be increased one 
car. The increase of an average train one car does not 
depend wholly, or even principally, upon the ability of 
the engine to haul more tonnage, but, I take it, more 
largely npon the condition of the traffic and the practi- 
cability of loading all trains heavily at all times. It is, 
therefore, very questionable whether a large increase in 
cost of repairs will produce the results claimed. I mean 
by that, that even if the results cited could be effected 
by an increase of the average train one car, it seems to 
me not so much a question of the engine’s ability to haul 
that extra car as the ability of the operating department 
to give it that extra car on the average all through the 
year. The fluctuation of business makes it necessary to 
run the trains even much lighter than the capacity of 
the engines a large portion of the time, so that the saving 
effected by hauling the extra car when there is traffic 
enough to do so, would be even much less than the 
figures I have just given. 

Mr. J. N. BARR (C. M. & St. P.): If we would suppose 
that hauling an extra car increased the reyenue $4,000, I 
apprehend, then, that under ordinary circumstances, 
the $4,090 would be the earnings for each car, and this 
certainly should be ee if we are going to strike 
an accurate average. Now, figuring on that basis, the 
earnings of the St. Paul road last year would have been 
something over $100,( 00,000, so that the illustration has 
got to be limited very decidedly, as shown in Mr. Herr’s 
remarks, before we can allow the matter to pass. If the 
hauling of that additional car means an increase in the 
earnings of $4,000, then the question of repairs to the lo- 
comotive, and the question of a little increase of 
fuel, is such a minor item that it ought not 
to be taken into consideration at all. But I 
do not think that that 1s the case. Now, the fact 
of the matter is, that on the St. Paul road the capacity 
of the engine is about 25 per cent. greater than the aver- 
age load. We get trains that give a full load, but takeit 
over the entire system, take it on the busy divisions, the 
very busiest division, the average loading is about 25 per 
cent. less than the capacity of the locomotive Now until 
the transportation department is able to wipe out that 
25 per cent. the extra car which might occasionally be 
hauled does not cut such a great figure, and it seems to 
me that it is almost impossible to figure what force 
should be attributed to the claim. The fact of the 
matter is, I have always found in the things that I 
have been specially familiar with that the happy me- 
dium was the best course. I donot believe in these lo- 
comotives with 22,000 and 23,000 Ibs. to the drivers. I do 
not believe in locomotives with 15,000 lbs. to the drivers. 
They are both extremes, out of date; no, they are not 
both out of date to-day, I think, but it would be better 
for the railroad companies if they were. I am satisfied 
on that point, and the railroad companies that will 
adopt the happy medium between those two extremes in 
the weight of locomotives, in loading locomotives, in 
the sizeof rail, and in almost every other point are, I 
believe, the railroads that will be held up as examples of 
good net income and good management. 


Mr. G. W. RHODEs (C., B. & Q.): On page 217, Mr. 
McConnell makes this statement, which I do not quite 
agree with. 4 yon about the present cost of operat- 
ing railroads, he says: ‘‘ The train expense is greater 
the general — is greater, and the entire cost o 
operating a railroad is greater than in 1870.’ Now, in 
the motive power department, the cost of material is 
very much less, the way of doing work, and consequently 
the cost of labor, is very much less, and I believe, if. the 
gentlemen in the transportation department will tell us 
what they know about their department, that they will 
say that the cost of operating railroads is very mate- 
rially less to-day than it was in 1870. 

Some years ago I was connected with another road 
and there was so much unpleasantness over the dollars 
and cents shown on the performanee sheet that it was 
finally decided to abandon this feature of the sheet, 
and in my connection with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad I have felt at times a good deal like 
wishing we had no performance sheet for similar 
reasons. We ought to consider what the perform- 
ance sheet is gotten up for. Now, I take it that 
the performance sheet is for useful purposes, and 
when used as intended by the mechanical department, 
it serves a good purpose; but unfortunately the 


’ the performance sheet. 


auditing department and the managing department 
will get hold of the performance sheet and use it in a. 
way that is not intended. For instance, bg Rite take . 
the C., B. & Q. sheet and compare it with the Milwaukee 

sheet. The conditions are different. What might bea 
good performance for the C., B. & Q., taking into con- 
sideration its physical condition, might be very bad).as 
compared to the. Milwaukee, and vice versa. But I 

would not advise any one to pay too little attention. to ._ 
The performance sheet is gotten -. 
out to compare with yourselves. It is gotten out to — 


“eompare your own work, month by month and year by 
year. Keep your performance sheet for its legitimate 


‘use. Itisa very good thing to have, and the more you 
study it and the more you watch it, the better service 
you will be performing for your railroad. 

On page 213 Mr. McConnell makes this statement: 
“When we consider the service of the locomotive from 
the standpoint of what it can earn, and not what it costs 
per mile to run it, we will then begin to increase the 
number of freight cars per train,’ etc. Now I agree 
with Mr. McConnell enemies in this, but strike out 
the two words ‘“‘per mile,’”’ and I do not agree with him 
at all. The method of measuring up the performance of 
engines per mile is a very false unit, which will deceive 
every time, and it certainly ought to beabandoned. The 
first step is to abandon the false unit of engine mile and 
to adopt instead a tonnage unit. 

Mr. A. E. MANCHESTER (C., M. & St. P.): On page 218 of 
our December Proceedings there is the following: ‘‘ The 
question should only be considered from one standpoint; 
that is, how much we can make the engine earn. To 
accomplish this—that is, make it earn all it can—the 
idea must be given up that an engine should run from 
75,000 {to 100,000 miles before it is taken in the shop. 
When freight engines are kept in service until they have 
made that mileage the company is not getting the 
revenue the engines could earn. An engine in freight 
service should haul every ton of freight it is capable of 
doing, regardless of cost for repairs and fuel.” 

Now if Mr. McConnell means by this that whenever an 
engine ceases to show its best work or becomes expensive 
in the performance of maximum service it should be 
taken into the shop, then I agree with him fully, but I 
would not have any scheduled time for taking the en- 
gine into the shop, neither would I have any fixed num- 
ber of miles that an engine shall have run that shall 
take it to the shop. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Barr in the assertion he made 
that the engine weighing 15,000 lbs. per driver ought to° 
be sent to the rear. My ie oT is that on a large 
system laid out as is the C., M. & St. P., the most impor- 
tant, or one of the most important, features in connec- 
tion with handling the traffic cheaper, is the proper dis- 
tribution of power. 

Mr. BARR: I would like to have that 15,000 changed to 
12,000 in my remarks, ; 

Mr. A. E. MANCHESTER: I won’t even accept that as 
right. I want the 12,000-lb. engine left. As I was say- 
ing, we have divisions where heavy engines are veay ecc- 
nomical, and it would be decidedly expensive were we to 
replace them with light engines. We have other divis- 
ions where the — engines are ample for the business 
there is to do, and to replace them would be decidedly to 
the disadvantage in cost to the company. The Milwaukee 
system spreads out like a fan, and most of what are con- 
sidered its trunk divisions centering toward Milwaukee 
and Chicago, start out on the prairie at unimportant 
points. If an engine starting out of one of these ter- 
minals gets a car or two cars, it gets a usual good load. 
If in going over the division a full train is picked up, it 
is doing well. Those engines are generally 16-in. en- 
gines of the old type, carrying 130 lbs. of steam. Were 
we to oe geen them with consolidated or 10-wheel engines, 
it would cost the company nearly one half as much more 
to operate those divisions. Now somebody may say, 
‘Hold your trains until you get a load for a 10-wheel en- 
gine, and reduce the cost of operating.” That is all very 
well; but they have a class of service out there, as well 
as at other points, that must receive prompt attention. 
The stock and dairy products have got to be moved and 
they will not submit to be moved in way freight trains, 
and that is what you would have to do—have one train a 
day over some of those western lines and move all classes 
of freight on those way trains. By putting on a lighter 
class engine it gives them the benefit of two trains a 
day, one a fast train and the other a slow train. 
If this practice were abandoned, our neighbors 
would get the business if they ran more trains than-.we 
did. We have in our freight services 16-in. engines 
weighing less than 12,000 lbs. tothe driver, 17-in. engines, 
18-in. engines and 19-in. engines. and lam satisfied that 
the service is performed cheaper by having these classes 
of engines and distributing them where they can handle 
the business than could be done with all heavy power. I 
fully agree with Mr. McConnell that the tonnage system 
is the most satisfactory way of rating and loading trains. 

Chairman WAITT: I am glad Mr. Barr changed his 
figures from 15,000 to.12,000, because the Lake Shore en- 
gine which holds the world’s record has only 14,700 on 
the drivers and still we think it is a pretty good engine. 

Mr. S. P. BusH (Pennsylvania lines): An engine should 
be loaded up to the maximum —* that is, maximum 
for the good of the whole railroad, not for any one de- 
partment. I suppose Mr. McConnell has found that the 
motive power departments on some railroads have a dis- 

osition to be a little tyrannical, and instead of working 
‘or the interest of the railroad company they have been 
working against.it. But this method of computing the 
case,I believe with some of the others, is a little erroneous. 
I think his ideaof the saving effected is wrong and that the 
proposition would be more fairly put in this way: “Given 
a certain amount of freight to haul, a certain number of 
tons, or a certain number of cars, in a given time, what 
is the cheapest way of hauling it so far as the loading of 
the engines is concerned ?”” Of course Mr. McConnell’s 
idea is that the engine miles employed in moving that 
freight should be in number so that they can just haul 
the amount in the required time. Now the factor of 
speed, as Mr. Herr says, is a very important one, but if 
you put the ees as I have stated, I think it will 
present itself ina little different light. It would be a 
mistake to haul that freight any faster than is required, 
for the reason that the cost of labor would not be re- 
duced. The labor cost would be the same in running 100 
miles, whether made in five hours or seven, but the 
saving that could be effected by the railroad company I 
think would come in this way: If you should be able 
to handle the freight with 10,000 train miles in the 
time required under the practice that exists to-day 
on some railroads, it might be reduced to 9,000 
train miles. The saving that would be_ effected 
would be represented not exactly, but jerpely by the re- 
duced number of train miles. SoI think Mr. McConnell’s 
idea isa very good one. It isa broad way of looking at 
the question. I know in my short experience I have seen 
in the freight service the average tons hauled per train 
increased very materially and at the same time seen the 
expenses going down steadily. ; 
r. C. H. QUEAREAU (B. & M. R. R., in Nebraska): 
There is one item which Mr. McConnell has brought 
forward which seems to me to deserve more thought 
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than has been given to it, at least judging by the results 
shown in our performance statements. 1 refer to the 
basis upon which the engine performance is made or 
corpared. The usual custom the country over is to say 
that the engine has cost so much per engine mile run. 
This really means nothing. It is really, if you stop to 
think of it,an inducement for an engineer to do poor 
work, for the master mechanic to do poor work; in this 
way: It is very evident that an engineer who haulsa 10- 
car train will make more miles with a ton of coal and 
will have less expense of repairs to the mile than the 
man who has to haul 20 cars with the same engine under 
the same conditions, and yet we are comparing those en- 
gineers, and we are comparing conditions, all the time 
on this false basis. As Mr. Herr has said. it can be shown 
that the heavier the loading of the er gine within reason- 
able limits, the less will be the cost per ton mile, which 
is the correct basis of comparison. There is a movement 
in that direction, I know. There are one or two roads 
which have considered the matter very carefully, and if 
the operating departments could see it in the same light 
that the motive power men do, that would be the basis 
they would use. 

Mr. WM. ForsyTH (C., B. & Q.): Since so large a num- 
ber of roads are beginning to rate their engines on a ton- 
nage basis, I believe it is possible to obtain the necessary 
figures so as to use the unit of pounds of coal per ton 
mile in the performance sheets, and thus make them 
comparative to some extent, at least to much greater ex- 
tent than at present, between different roads. As lon 
as these performance sheets are exchanged between dif- 
ferent roads, we ought certainly to try to do somethin 
to make them more useful, and the idea I had in min 
was this; that I would offer a resolution instructing the 
Secretary to send a memorial to the Master Mechanics’ 
Association, urging them at the next convention to adopt 
as a standard the unit of pounds of coal per ton mile, or 
per 100 ton miles, for locomotive performance sheets. I 
offer that as a motion. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. J. F. DEEMS: Why should this unit per ton mile 
be confined to coal alone? Why should not it be car- 
ried into other things, engine repairs, etc. ? 

Mr. J. N. BARR: I think that the motion ought to be 
extended as Mr. Deems says, to include the repairs per 
ton mile. 

Mr. ForsyTH: I would include that in my motion. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Mr. J. H. MCCONNELL (Union Pacific): We have on the 
Union Pacific Railroad grades ranging from 26 ft. to 93 
ft. tothe mile. For the first 516 miles of the road the 
grade averages about 10 ft. tothe mile. There is a rise 
of 5,000 ft. in 516 miles. From Cheyenne to Sherman, a 
distance of 32 miles, there is arise of 2,200 ft. On the 
other side, going down into Laramie, the maximum 
grade is 93 ft. to the mile, and for 449 miles from 
Cheyenne to Wasatch there is not a point on the line 
where the altitude is bélow 6,000 ft., and it runs from 
6,000 ft. up to 8,247 ft. 

Five years ago when we commenced increasing our 
train haul, or increased the service of our locomotives, 
we found the train haul for the year 1890 averaged 15.86 
cars. In 1891 we had increased it to 16.11 cars ; in 1892 to 
16.85 cars; in 1893 to 17.12 cars; in 1894 to 18.96 cars ; and 
for the year 1895 it will average about 21.88 cars to the 
train, for the same engines. 

In 1890 the cost of hauling a loaded car one mile, that 
is including all the expense of the locomotive and car 
departments, was 3.17 cents over the entire system. In 
1891 it cost us 3.05 cents; in 1892, 2.84 cents; in 1893, 2.79 
cents ; in 1894, 2.65 cents; and in the month of October, 
1895, it costs us 2.01 cents to haul a loaded car one mile. 

Showing the result of a systematic effort in the train 
haul on the Wyoming division last year, we will take 
one month. Inthe month of September, for instance, 
we handled 80,558 cars in 1894, and 79,942 in 1895. There 
was a decrease of 616 cars handled on that division, a 
mountain division. Our train miles in 1895 decreased 
44,000 miles, and we ran 484 less trains and handled only 
616 cars less. The number of cars to the train hauled on 
the Wyoming division in September, 1895, was 27.95 
cars ; and September. 1894, it was 22.50 cars. That was 
an in_rease of pg A 51g cars per train, with the same 
engines. We did that by putting helpers at different 
points along the line of the road where we could help the 
trains over the hill. Where we were pulling 28 to 30 
loads with one engine, by the assistance of a helper on 
some of the grades the train hual was increased in a 
number of instances to 45 loads. In 1894 we ran 
89,509 trains; in 1895 we ran 82,056, a decrease 
of 7,453 trains. The freight train mileage was 
7,155,000 miles in 1895, and 7,742,000 miles in 1894, a 
decrease of about 586,000 miles. The car mileage in 
1895 was 190,287,000 miles, and in 1894 was 196,939,000 
miles, a decrease of 6,000,000 car miles in 1895. While 
our engine mileage in 1894 was 10,108,000 miles, in 1895 it 
was 8,760,000 miles. There was a decrease of 3.3 per cent. 
in our car mileage, a decrease of 7.4 per cent. in our 
train mileage, a decrease of 8.3 per cent. in the number 
of trains run, and a decrease of 13 per cent. in the engine 
mileage. 

On the Nebraska division (which we call a level di- 
vision, because it has only a rise of 5,000 ft. in 516 miles) 
in i895 the average earnings of the freight engines was 
$70,676, and they averaged 25.89 cars to a train. It cost 
us to operate each locomotive in freight service $9,369, 
leaving the net earnings of each and every locomotive on 
the Nebraska division $61,307. 

On the Wyoming division, where we have to run help- 
ers, we have figured the helpers in with the freight en- 
gines, and each engine there earned $53,918.09, with a 
cost of $11,357 for operation, leaving the net earnings of 
each engine there $42,560. 

Now this has all been accomplished by an increase in 
our train haul, and a systematic way of doing it. 

In 1894 it cost the Union Pacific Co. $1,040,000 less to 
haul their freight carsthan it did, comparing the same 
number in 1890—all due to the increased service trom the 
locomotives, and to no other cause. 

The cost per mile for locomotive performance for the 
last six years was, in 1890, 26.45 cents; 1891, 26.16 cents; 
1892, 25.96 cents; 1893, 26.19; 1894, 27.48 cents; 1895, 25.03 
cents. 

In the past five years we have built 78 new locomotives, 
which have all been charged to locomotive repairs; 32 of 
this number were built in 1894. 

The question has been brought up here, that it might 
not be the proper thing to do to increase the loading of 
an engine; but you want to take into consideration that 
the railroad companies figure on the cost per train mile. 
If you reduce the cost per train mile you will increase the 
net earnings, and as you increase the number of cars per 
train, the revenue per mile increases. 

About five years ago, in 1890, the company purchased 
130 new locomotives, and since that time there have 
not been any locomotives purchased. A number of 
them were designed for fast freight service, 
and on the mountain divisions, with an ordinary light 
train, they gave good service for fast freight, but we had 
more locomotives of that character than were necessary 
for the service. We changed the wheels on those en- 


gines from 62 in. outside of the tire to 51 in. in diameter, 
and the result was it increased the train haul on those 
engines from 16 cars to 22 cars to the train. The com- 
pany had some consolidated engines with Wootten boil- 
ers, and they gave very unsatisfactory service. We bui!t 
some new consolidated engines in Omaha to take their 
place. The cylinder was the same size, but we reduced 
the size of the wheel from 56 in. downto 5lin. The 
other engines pulled 22 cars over the road, and the new 
ones 30. They are doing it without any more coal and 
without any more expense. 

It seems to me the problem is not to figure on how 
much it costs to operate engines, but to figure on what 
they can earn. And I believe it would be an excellent 
thing if all the railroads in this country would adopt a 
uniform system of making up their locomotive accounts, 
the same as has been suggested here. If it is done in 
that way, one road can compare with arother, and we 
can all then find out what our neighbors are doing. 





An Electric Railroad in Ohio. 


The Electrical Installation Co., of Chicago, is equip- 
ping a 22-mile branch line of the Columbus, Hocking 
Valley & Toledo Railway, known asthe Wellston & 
Jackson Belt Line. The work is now nearly completed, 
and it is believed that the line will be working within 
two weeks. It goes through the Wellston coalfield, of 
Jackson County, O., connecting with the main line of 
the C.,H. V. & T., at McArthur Junction, 79 miles 
southeast of Columbus, and running southwest to Jack- 
son. There will bea branch through Hamden and one 
to the Superior Coal Company’s property. 

The line is single track, laid with 60-lb. rails, the road 
bed being regular steam road construction. The rails 
are bonded with 00 Chicago rail bonds augmented by a 
metallic return. 

The overhead construction is the standard side pole, 
with poles 38 ft. 8in. high and spanned with 1-in. steel 
cables. The feeder system consists of 000, 0000, 400,000 C 
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M., and 500,000 C M. cable, the road being divided into 
sections and each feeder assigned a specific duty. 

The power house is at Wellston, which is approxi- 
mately at the middle of the system. This is directly in 
the center of the coalfield and cheap fuel will be readily 
attainable. The power house is equipped with six 150- 
H. P. return tubular boilers built by the Phoenix Iron 
Works. The engine equipment consists of two 300 
H. P. and one 600-H. P. Buckeye engines belted to two 
200 and one 400-kw. General Electric M. P. generators. 
The General Electric Co. also furnishes the switchboard 
and electrical equipment for the station. 

The rolling stock corsists of eight motor cars and ten 
trailers made by the Barney & Smith Co. The cars are 
38 ft. over all, vestibuled and have two four-wheel trucks. 
The motor cars are equipped with No. 38 Westinghouse 
motors, this being the same type employed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on its Mount Holly Branch. 
The seats in the cars are arranged similar to those on 
elevated lines and the heating and lighting will both be 
done by electricity. It is intended to have a scheduled 
speed of about 30 miles an hour. 








Electric Switching on the Brooklyn Bridge. 





We described Jan. 31 the motor cars to be used on the 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge, to replace the steam 
switching engines now in use. The first official exhibi- 
tion of electricity as applied to the switching of cars on 
the bridge was made Feb. 8, at 11 a. m., in the presence 
of officials of the bridge. The motor car was coupled to 
three of the ordinary passenger cars, and the complete 
train of four cars was switched by the motors from the 
incoming to the outgoing platforms and thence to the 
cable sheaves several times. The car was then taken 
over the complete bridge circuit twice. Satisfaction was 
expressed by the President and by Mr. C. C. Martin, 
Chief Engineer, at the manner in which the work was 
performed. 

The use of electricity for switching the cars at either 
end of the bridge has been in contemplation for some 
time by the officials of the bridge. To enable the trust- 
ees and the engineer to judge of the advantages which 


electric motive power might offer over the steam power 
hitherto employed for switching service, bids were 
called for for the proposed electrical equipment. Con- 
sideration was given to two propositions, that of the 
General Electric Company and that of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. Before accepting either 
bid the trustees invited eack of these companies to equip 
a trial car to illustrate the advantages of its apparatus. 
The General Electric Co. at once accepted the invitation. 

Should the general plan adopted at first prove eco- 
nomical as well as satisfactory, a certain number of cars 
will be equipped, each to remain with its own train, 
switching it from the incoming to the outgoing tracks 
and pulling or pushing it over the tilting sheaves, when 
the grips will take up the cable and the motors cease 
work. During the early morning hours, when the — 
cable is no longer running, the trains can be operated 
entirely by motor cars, as they now are by the steam 
locomotives. 

Car No. 76, one‘of the regular passenger cars, was 
selected for electrical equipment. All the apparatus, 
except the controlling handles and circuit breakers, is 
placed under the floor. The ordinary light Pullman 
trucks and the cable-grip machanism were removed and 
heavier trucks were supplied by the Maguire Company 
of Chicago. 

Each motor weighs about 3,0001bs. Four are used, one 
to each axle, or two toeach truck. With this equip- 
ment and the regular train a speed of about 11 miles an 
hour may be obtained. Each motor is suspended 
so that the axle is relieved of nearly all the weight 
of the motor. At the base of each motor, facing the 
ends of the car, is a small roller which depresses the 
cable and allows it to pass the motor without injury, 
while a long iron bar runs beneath the truck and de- 
presses the tilting sheaves, preventing them from strik- 
ing the motor. 

The car is equipped with 12 electric heaters made by 
the Consolidated Car Heating Company, of Albany, N. Y. 
Five different temperatures can be obtained by means of 
a controlling switch. 

The collector which will take the current from the over- 
head wire is a diamond shaped, metal frame set longi- 
tudinally on the roof of the car carrying at right angles 
a bar in the center of which is a roller. The frame 
allows vertical movement to conform to the varying 
heights of the overhead wire, and does away with re- 
versing. 

The power to run the car will be taken from the over- 
head wire already in position and now supplying cur- 
rent for lighting the cars. The extra current will be 
supplied from the Fulton street feeder of the Kent 
avenue station of the Brooklyn City Railway, the re— 
turn wire being connected to the rails of the surface 
road. Mr. C. B. Martin, Assistant_Engineer, New York 
& Brooklyn Bridge, is in charge of the work of 
equipping and installing the car. 





Maine Railroad Commissioners’ Report. 





The Railroad Commissioners of Maine, Joseph B. 
Peaks, Benjamin I’. Chadbourne and Frederic Danforth, 
have issued the thirty-seventh a.mual report of the 
Board. It is dated Dec. 16 and contains statistics to 
June 30, 1895. The length of railroad in the State at the 


end of the fiscal year was 1,626 miles, 110 miles more than 


at the beginning of the year. The length of new road 
built was 118 miles, and 8 miles (the Whitneyville & 
Machiasport) was discontinued. No less than 130 miles 
of the railroad in Maine is 2-ft. gage. : 

The usual financial statistics are given, but they seem 
to be for the whole of the lines of the companies report- 
ing. ‘Two passengers, 9 employees and 24 other persons 
were killed during the year and 11 passengers, 35 em- 
ployees and 25 other persons injured. The report con- 
tains notes of the physical condition of the railroads, 
including six new railroads or extensions and five new 
street railroads. 

The street railroads of the state are now practically all 
electric roads. For the street railroads the following 
statistics are given : 


’ ‘ 1895. 1394. 
Length of road, miles (including 3 miles 
in New Branewick)........cccccccscesceee 94 81 
Passengers Carried........... seseeeseeeeeee 9,143,377 8,141,378 
GHEGME COMMIS <6 505 cccveccccccecces cccecese $502,478 $440,027 
Freight carried, tons............+.--eeees — ; 


Parnonts BiMGOd.. .... 00. cccccccccccccsocceceess 
The volume contains, besides the report proper, 100 


pages of reports of hearings, orders, etc., and about 300 
pages of annual reports of railroad companies. This 
latter department could be readily condensed to 100 
pages or less, with great advantage to the reader. The 
book contains also a copy of a photograph of the locomo- 
tive Princeton, of the St. Croix & Penobscot Railroad, 
which has been in constant use since 1854, with the 
original boiler, which, however, has had a new back tube ~ 
sheet and has had the tubes renewed twice. The engine 
was built at the Hinkley Works and has cylinders 14 in. 
x 20in. Another picture shows the bridge of the Bangor 
& Aroostook over the Aroostook River at Presque Isle. 





204 Miles aun Hour. 

“You see,” said the irrepressible St. Louis agent of the 
Big Four route, to the tourist who was comparing the 
fast runs of American railroads with those of other coun- 
tries, ‘although the connection you have chosen via this 
line is 102 miles further than the other line to your des- 
tination, the actual running time of the Big Four is only 
30 minutes longer, which, as you will see at a glance, is 
equivalent to traveling 102 miles in 30 minutes, or the 
enormous speed of 204 miles an hour, and I say without 
fear of successful contradiction, that this —_ has never 
been equaled. We make this connection daily, and only 
have a few tickets left.’”’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
itsimprovement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all ot 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it disti..ctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN TEE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial coluinns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our neu's columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either Jor money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 

In that portion of the report on the North River 
water front, which is published in this issue, will be 
found a recommendation by the Board of Consulting 
Engineers that graving docks should be built in the 
harbor of New York, to be built and worked under 
the control of the Department of Docks. It is sug- 
gested that a good site for the purpose would be 
found on the North River between Forty-ninth and 
Fifty-third streets, where a solid rock foundation 
could be secured. Here three docks could be built of 
the same dimensions as the great new dock recently 
opened at Southampton, and they could be so designed 
as to be increased ultimately to a length of over 1,000 
ft. Itis suggested that land enough should be ac- 
quired to permit of finally increasing the number of 
docks to five, or perhaps seven. Of course the Board 
considers this matter merely from the commercial 
and engineering side, and with that limitation the 
One would say at once, 
It is preposterous 











‘* Certainly this should be done. 


that the greatest port in the United States, and one , 


of the greatest in the world, should be without public 
docks big enough for the largest ships that 
float, or are likely to float for many years.” 
As it is now the ships of the American Line must go 
to Newport News to be docked. It must be obvious 
to anyone that one important element in keeping the 
commercial supremacy of New York is ample docking 
facilities. The newspapers say that Mayor Strong is 
greatly in favor of this, and that a bill is in prepara- 
tion to be presented at Albany providing for the 
building by the city of such docks. Published inter- 
views with various merchants and shipowners are 
generally in favor of sucha step. There are a good 
many, however, who express much doubt as to the 
advisability of the city building docks as a municipal 
undertaking or working them after they are built. 
The most serious objection is the danger of jobbery and 
politics being mixed in with the whole project from 
beginning to end, This is surely not a flattering view 
to take of the capacity of the American people for 
roverning themselves, but unfortunately it is a view 
of the subject which has great weight, and ought to 
have. It is natural and proper that the public-spirited 
citizen should look with great apprehension on any 
extension of the powers of government, whether it be 
the government of a municipality or of the nation, 
until we have advanced a great way further in the 
art of government. 


The bills no-v before Congress for the reorganization 


- of the Engineer Corps of the United States Navy are 


not without interest to the civilian ; on the contary, 
they have a very considerable interest. To the’engi- 
neer they are interesting, primarily, from the effect 
that the step will have on the profession. If the 


Engineer Corps of the Navy can be reorganized some- 
what on the lines laid down in the Squire and Wilson 
bills, giving engineer officers actual rank, increasing 
the scope of their duties and responsibilities, provid- 
ing for recruiting the corps from the graduates of 
technical schools, previding for examinations for pro- 


motion and providing for instruction by naval officers 
in technical schools and for what amounts to a post- 
graduate school for the naval engineers themselves ; 
if all these things are done the net result is sure to be 
a great increase in the efficiency, the power and the 
dignity of the engineering element in the navy, all of 
which will help to raise the profession at lurge. For 
many years it was a common notion that the engineer 
officer in the army was not fit to command troops ; 
that he was a useful person in designing and building 
fortifications, in conducting siege works and in other 
limited ways; but when it came to doing the great 
thing for which an army exists—that is, fighting—an 
officer of the line was the only man to take com- 
mand. This feeling was no doubt more general 
in the English army than it has ever been in 
our own. But Napier ot Magdala and Chinese 
Gordon showed the Englishmen that a man 
could be a highly trained engineer and a bril- 
liant commander of troops at the same time. In our 
last great war a number of first-class corps and divis- 
ion commanders were developed from the engineers, 
and we question if there is any longer any very gen- 
eral feeling in the line that an engineer officer is not 
fit for the highest command. In fact, the choice men 
of the military academy go into the engineers and 
ordnance. As a rule, they get little experience in 
handling troops, after graduation, and it is quite 
possible that on the field of battle they would find 
their tactics rusty. But the superior intellectual 
capacity which has enabled them to get into the 
choice corps will probably make them highly efficient 
commanders of large bodies of troops in modern 
scientific warfare. In the navy the case has always 
been quite different. The engineers there are quite 
strictly steam engineers. Much of the actual engi- 
neering work, which has come to be the most impor- 
tant part of a modern navy, is carried on by officers 
of the line. We apprehend that a change in practice 
which should make the engineer corps not merely a 
body of steam engineers, but a body cf engi:.eers, hav- 
ing charge of all the machinery and engineering 
material, would result in diverting to that branch of 
the service the highest intelligence in the navy. In- 
deed it would seem proper that the cadets designed 
for the Engineer Corps, should be thoroughly trained 
in gunnery, in navigation and in tactics, and we ven- 
ture the opinion that the high intelligence which 
enables a man to become a good steam engineer will 
be found to fit him to take any position of responsi- 
bility or command in a modern navy. 








Recent Equipment Orders. 


Some very large equipment orders have been re- 
ported in our news columns in the last few weeks. 
The contracts for new cars reported last week, for in- 
stance, amounted to6,000 cars. These included orders 
from the New York Central & Hudson River and Erie 
roads for 2,000 cars each and from the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, for 1.500. 

Going over our files for the current year, we find 
that the car orders which we have recorded foot up 
to the respectable figure of 12,500. If we include the 
orders for new equipment awarded the few weeks be- 
fore Jan. 1, this total will be largely increased. The 
Pennsylvania alone ordered 5,500 cars, and other 
companies about 1,500 cars. We find, therefore, that 
the car-building concerns have put orders on their 
books in the first few weeks of this year for about 
20,000 cars in round numbers. The actual fig- 
ure must be larger than that, for no doubt 
there have been some orders of which we have failed 
to hear. Twenty thousand cars is a large amount of 
equipment to be contracted for in twowinter months. 
Car builders themselves may say that their shops 
have a capacity for a much larger number, but as 
these orders have been pretty well distributed, there 
must be few shops which are not more busy than for 
several years past. At any rate, prosperity and 
profits are reached long before the capacity for pro- 
duction is taxed. 

Some idea .of how considerabie an improvement 
there has been in car building is obtained by a few 
comparisons. In the first two months of 1895 we re- 
corded orders for only about 6,000 cars, the December 
orders amounting to an additional 2,000 cars. So 
that it will be seen that the improvement more 
than doubles the business of a similar period one year 
ago. 

The comparison is admittedly rough, but it is a 
good indication of the great change in car building. 
The prosperity of the car building industry is a quite 
important fact in the business health of the nation. 
Activity in it means prosperity to a great number of 
people. Few industries have so many lines of busi- 
ness dependent on their condition as car building has. 
The lumber dealer, the manufacturers of couplers, 
brakes and brake beams, the foundries, and a host of 


others, are all active when the car builder is busy, 
and languish when he is idle. Car building is now in 
a very healthy condition, and promises to continue so 
during the year. There seems to be nothing to inter- 
fere with its continued prosperity. 

Our annual summaries of car building have shown 
only 32,000 cars. built in 1895, only 17,000 in 1894 and 
51,000 in 1893. The latter figure must be below the nor- 
mal annual requirements for new cars. With orders 
for nearly half that number already given out, there 
seems much likelihood of a larger number of cars 
than 50,000 being built this year. That, as we have 
said, means an excellent business for many lines of 
railroad supply manufacturing. 








Locomotive Service. 





The paper on locomotive service, by Mr. McConnell, 
which was published in our issue of Jan. 10, brought 
out an important discussion at the January meeting 
of the Western Railway Club. That discussion is re- 
ported at considerable length in this issue of the 
Railroad Gazette. Several reasons were developed 
why the theoretical maximum loading of locomotives 
is in many cases impracticable and in others unprofit- 
able. 

Service to shippers must often be the controll- 
ing factor. Frequent and fast movement is, in many 
cases, essential to get the traffic at all; it is not a 
question of the greatest economy in moving traffic 
but the getting the traffic to move. Some of the 
speakers illustrated this side of the question very 
effectively. . 

It has long been a question with many officers, in 
the mechanical as well as in the transportation de- 
partments, if we should not do better to use more 
light engines, light cars and light trains in freight 
service—that is, if we have not departed too far from 
the line on which the English have developed freight 
service. Upto the present time it has not seemed 
wise to multiply sizes and classes of cars and engines ; 
in fact, the tendency has been rather to simplify roll- 
ing stock in this way, and, consequently, in freight 
service as well as in passenger service, a great deal of 
our light work is done with heavy rolling stock, 
which, were it not for the difficulties of handling 
rolling stock of various weights, could be done cheaper 
with light cars. It does not seem at all impossi- 
ble that, as time goes on and the proportion of mer- 
chandise freight and light and valuable manufactured 
articles, increases, and as the distances between im 
portant trade centers diminish, we may do a gooc 
deal of our freight business in much the same way 
that the English do most of theirs, and handle our 
three-ton loads in ten-ton cars instead of thirty-ton 
cars. 

But even for full trains of grain and coarse freight 
it isapparently not always economical to load engines 
up to the maximum. Mr. Herr brought out this fact 
very effectively in his discussion of the paper. It is 
true, however, that he was talking of a special case. 
Given double tracks, or single tracks with ample 
passing sidings, and the case might have been differ- 
ent. Butin the main, within proper limitations, Mr. 
McConnell’s idea of maximum train loads is un- 
doubtedly the correct one. With great quantities of 
freight to be moved over long distance, where time 
is of secondary importance, the ultimate economy 
will doubtless be found in big engines, worked for all 
they are worth. 

Aside from the interest which the main point of 
Mr. McConnell’s paper has excited and the advantage 
which will come from discussing that point, there is 
a probability that a valuable result will be found in 
a reform of the methods of making reports of loco- 
motive performance and locomotive costs. It will be 
noticed that Mr. Forsyth introduced a resolution at 
the Western Railway Club meeting, which was car- 
ried, to the effect that the Club should send a memor- 
ial to the Master Mechanics’ Association, requesting 
that body to bring about a standard method of report- 
ing locomotives, measuring performance and cost of 
fuel and repairs by the ton-mile of work done instead 
of the engine-mile, and it is to be expected that this 
reform will be brought about, sooner or later. 








A Legislative Report on Street Railroads. 





The report on the street railroads of New York State 
that has been made by a committee cf the legislature 
is a better one than we generally expect to get from 
such asource. We do not know how fairly the tele- 
graphic report (summarized in another column) sets 
forth the facts on which the opinions are based, but 
on their face the first two or three recommendations 
are good ; and others that are not commendable are 
probably harmless. 

The recommendation of 3}-cent fares sets too low a 
rate for roads of light traffic,and would naturally act 
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Plan of Turntable, Showing Distributing and Raising Girders. 
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Details of Turntable, Showing Radial Strut, Rollers, and Connections. Cross-Section. 
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Diagram Showing Operation 
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to diminish public service. It would discourage the 
extension of lines in regions which are most to be 
benefited by such extension. For a crowded road 
like the Manhattan it would very likely crowd the 
cars so as to be of more trouble than benefit to the 
passengers. If passengers could be drawn from the 
crowded Third and Sixth avenue lines to the Second 
and Ninth (Col. Hain says they won’t be drawn) it 
might be a good thing for the road and for the public 
to reduce fares on the latter lines; but the provision 
for adjusting the fares by the net earnings shows that 
the committee has not delved very deeply into the 
practical elements of the subject, and it is not worth 
while to further discuss the recommendation at this 
time. The state will have to find out how to define 
‘net earnings” with a good deal more facility and pre- 
cision than any public authority has yet been able to 
do, before it can expect to successfully use the term 
as a basis for calculation in securing benefits from a 
railroad. We have called this recommendation harm- 
less because we see no prospect that the legislature 
will approve it. 

That concerning fenders is useless, if we may judge 
by the experiance of other states,and of various cities. 
It has been an almost impossible task for the cities to 
say just what they want fora fender, and wherever 
there is an agreement as to what is wanted the com- 
panies have acted with tolerable promptness without 
compulsion. They certainly have every incentive to 

_put on the best available safety devices. They have 
a much more lively buzzing of public critics around 
their heads then the steam roads have ever had, and 
they suffer fully as much as the latter from damage 
suits. 

The recommendation that the amount of stock and 
bonds issued by a company be subject to state regula- 
tion follows the example of Massachusetts, where the 
rule has worked well. It is not likely that either in 
Massachusetts or New York public opinion will back 
up the Commissioners in any unjust restriction of 
legitimate enterprises—supposing the Commission to 
attempt it—and the publicity required by a law 
of this kind is a valuable safeguard against the 
schemes of unprincipled speculators. 

The decision against municipal ownership is emi- 
nently sound. By the introduction of a sufficient 
number of ifs the proposition for a city torun itsown 
street cars might be plausibly supported, but in a 
problem containing so many indeterminate factors, it 
is fair to demand that no change of policy be made 
until the arguments in favor of it become strongly 
preponderating. Until the government of our muni- 
cipalities is vastly improved, ownership of the street 
railroads by the city would be a public calamity. 
Professor Hadley puts the case very mildly when |:e 
says that under legislative control ‘‘we are in the 
gravest danger of sacrificing discipline and economy 
and of making subserviency to the popular will a 
cloak to cover abuses of trust and violations of com- 
mercial honesty.” 

The method of letting franchises, recommended 
in the report (to the bidder offering the lowest 
fares), strikes us favorably. It may not be very 
appreciably better for the city than to sell to the 
bidder who will pay the highest taxes, but it favors 
simplicity by reducing the sums of money to be 
handled by officers, and it isin the line of equity to 
give the benefit of the reduction of fare directly to 
the people who use the cars. 

Objections to the report are already plenty at Al- 
bany, based on the argument that too much power is 
to be given to the Railroad Commission, which body 
would decide when a road could afford to reduce 
fares, and how much new stock or bonds might law- 
fully be issued. Such objections were to be expected. 
All promoters, and all city politicians or real estate 
boomers who want new street railroads at any price 
(as long as the immediate burden can be thrown upon 
some one else), very naturally object to any obstacles 
set in their way. The Buffalo people who claim to 
have suffered so seriously by the recent refusal of the 
Railroad Commissioners to allow the construction of 
over 60 miles of new street tracks in that city, parallel 
to existing lines, are also naturally against any en- 
largement of the Commissioners’ powers. They are 
very loud in their objections. 

One of the arguments presented (not by Buffalo) is 
that the present Commissioners are discredited, hav- 
ing already lost the confidence of the people of the 
state. If they have, we venture to say that it is be- 
cause of some benefit they have conferred upon the 
people—such as the refusal to grant some unreason- 
able application for leave to build a new railroad. 


Probably the trouble with these complainers is that . 


the decisions of the Railroad Commissioners that 
they dislike are so strongly fortified by facts and 
sound arguments that they are inherently unassail- 
able, without regard to who made them. If you can- 


not meet an argument, an easy recourse is to declaim 





against the man who makes it. The New York State 
Railroad Commission does not enjoy a high reputation 
of long standing, chiefly because it has in the past 
lacked vigor and knowledge in dealing with import- 
ant questions, and partly because some of its good 
recommendations have been stifled by legislatures 
controlled by short-sighted or corrupt men; but if it 
continues to issue decisions based on a thorough 
study of facts. impartially set forth, its members 
will be taking the very best course by which to make 
for themselves good reputations 





The Movement of Grain to Europe by Way of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 





The shipment of large quantities of corn from Kan- 
sas and adjoining states to Europe by way of Galves- 
ton and New Orleans continues to be the subject of 
much discussion. The grain merchants of New York 
complain of their loss, while the farmers of Kansas 
are complaining because the New Yorkers’ loss is not 
large enough ; that is, because they cannot send corn 
to Galveston at the very low rates which the railroads 
made in December and continued until Jan. 20. 
Meantime the shippers tributary to the Illinois Cen- 
tral are sending large quantities of corn South by that 
road, and, it is said, a good deal of wheat also. 
The exports of corn from New Orleans in January 
were over 3,500,000 bushels, or about three and a half 
times as large as in the same month of 1895. The first 
week in February New Orleans exported four times as 
much corn as New York. 

The New Yorkers attribute their woes chiefly to the 
Joint Traffic agreement, which keeps freight rates 
from the West as stiff as an I-beam; though they 
also admit that transferring grain from cars to boats 
costs more than it ought to at New York. The Kan- 
sans, after enjoying temporarily a rate of about four 
mills per ton per mile (absurdly cheap on roads of 
such thin traffic as those between Kansas and Texas), 
naturally conclude that that is the normal basis and 
should be the permanent one; and the State Railroad 
Commissioners are presenting the shippers’ demands 
to the railroad companies. The Texas Commissioners 
are working on the same line. 

We are inclined to think that neither of these par- 
ties will get what it wants, though the Kansans will 
come the nearer toit. Conditions have changed a 
good deal all around and some of the changes in the 
currents of traffic are more likely to be permanent 
than in former years. We do not mean that Galves- 
ton and New Orleans are going to grab the Atlantic 
cities’ grain trade all at once; a good many of the 
conditions that forbid that are still adverse, as they 
always have been; but the new competitors have 
substantial grounds for their hopes. The character 
of some of the plaints of the Eastern merchants is in- 
dicated by a statement in the recent annual report of 
the Baltimore Corn Exchange that ‘‘ the apathy of 
the merchants who should be most interested ” made 
it difficult to prosecute the demand upon the railroads 
to do better by Baltimore. 

Various causes have contributed tothe free move- 
ment of grain to the Gulf of Mexico. The distance from 
Wichita to Galvestonis only about 700 miles; the direct 
roads in this territory are now large, strong companies 
liable at any time to havea lot of cars and engines tem- 
porarily idle that can b2 used to carry any freight that 
can be had, at cost. These roads have brought some 
little cotton north this season and may have been 
willing to take corn south at less than cost to help 
pay for hauling the cars back. The Rock Island is 
also said to have joined with the Texas & Pacific in 
the experiment of sending corn t» New Orleans via 
Fort Worth. Galveston harbor is now accessible to 
ships drawing 20 ft of water and hasa big new ele- 
vator, and the railroads had strong local pressure to 
let the city test its capacity to handle a large volume 
of traffic. !his increased facility for large ships lowers 
ocean rates, of course, and fewer vessels will have to 
go to New Orleans to finish out their loads. 

The Illinois Central, with 1t3 1,000-mile line to New 
Orleans, is working strenuously to stimulate traffic 
over it. The water has been low in the Mississippi 
this year and barges have taken down but little corn; 
but even with a good depth of water it is not certain 
but that the railroad would carry a large share of the 
grain. It has advantages similar to those by which 
the New York Central has taken grain away fromthe 
Erie canal in increasing quantities of late years; it has 
a great supply of cars; has connections with three 
elevators at New Orleans, which have advantages 
superior to the floating elevators used by the river 
boats, and has its own lines and soliciting agents 
right in the corn raising country for hundreds of 


miles. The persistent operations of this road will com-’ 


pel low rates by all other routes to the Gulf. 
The other side of this picture is the same as it al- 
ways was, though probably less unfavorable. Ships 


still have to go to New Orleans and Galveston com- 
paratively empty, and the freight cars find it equally 
hard to get northbound loads. The Illinois Central 
is working up the tropical fruit traffic, and the city 
of New Orleans has appropriated $450,000 to reduce 
the cost of transferring freight across the wharves at 
that port. ‘lin plate and crockery from Europe have 
been going to the Western states by way of Gulf 
ports, but fruit and tin and all combined make a 
small volume, and these shipments from Europe have 
tobe taken at extremely low rates. Practically every- 
thing paying good rates or demanding quick time is 
sent through New York. 

New York merchants are troubled by Newport News 
about as much as by New Orleans. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio is said to be furnishing loads of grain at that 
port for a good many vessels besides those of its own 
line. But this diversion is a good deal harder to 
counteract, and all that can be done is to make the 
best of the situation. That is what the railroads are 
doing. Indeed, the fact that here is 4 cheap and di- 
rect route to Europe is a strong justification for the 
refusal of the trunk lines to reduce their tariffs. So 
far as the shippers and consumers are concerned—the 
real ‘‘ public” most interested—the rate from the 
West to the seaboard (17 cents Chicago to Newport 
News) is very low, 3} mills per ton per mile. This 
basis—20 cents Chicago to New York—is lower than 
has ever prevailed through any winter before, with 
possibly one exception (though secret reductions have 
been common, of course). If the other trunk lines 
find better paying freight for most of their cars and 
are willing to keep their rates up so as to allow the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to get its fill, it is difficult to 
see how any one can blame them, though the middle- 
men at New York do suffer. The whole export busi- 
ness—grain, provisions and everything else—probably 
amounts to a good deal less than 10 per cent. of the 
eastbound freight. and the roads can well afford to 
hesitate before reducing rates below the 20-cent basis. 

That all the railroads are carrying grain at rates 
dangerously near the cost line is indicated by their 
willingness to ksep the peace. The arbitration agreed 
upon a month ago at St. Louis to adjust the Guif and 
Atlantic seaboard rates to each other, is said to be 
progressing favorably, with prospects of an early de- 
cision. The New York grain men should not lay all 
their troubles to the railroads, for the channels of 
ocean traffic are changing, and the cost of carriage 
has been reduced on the water by the introduction of 
larger ships, as well as on land by the enterprise of 
new railroads. Vesselmen, as well as the rest of us, 
complain of dull times, and ships are ready to go to 
the Gulf or to the other side of the world for cargoes. 
In the stress of competition the lack of westbound 
cargoes counts for less and less year by year. An ex- 
perienced ship broker tells us that the rates from New 
Orleans to Europe average probably 10 to 15 per cent. 
lower than a year or two ago. 








We have lately seen paragraphs in a number of news- 
papers saying that a wonderful locomotive is building at 
the works of the Maryland Steel Co. at Sparrow’s Point. 
We are told that this is to be a “ world beater”; that 
it will be ‘the fastest and strongest engine in the 
world ”’; that it will save half the fuel burnt to get a 
given result, and other equally remarkable statements. 
To allay the keen curiosity which no doubt has been ex- 
cited by these remarkable ‘statements, it may be well 
enough to say just what this wonderful engineis. A 
diagram showing the arrangement of cylinders and 
cranks may be seen in the Railroad Gazette of Feb. 22, 
1895, page 118. It will be found in a paper by Mr. George 
S. Morison, being a report on a balanced locomotive. 
The locomotive in question is the design of Mr. George 
S. Strong. whose purpose is to make a four-cylinder com- 
pound, the cylinders lying in one horizontal plane and all 
in the same transverse line, directly over the middle line 
of the leading four-wheel truck. The low-pressure cy]- 
inders are outside and connected in the usual way to the 
main drivers of an eight-wheeled engine. The high- 
pressure cylinders are inside and connected to a cranked 
axle. The crank-pin on each side is placed directly op- 
posite the axle crank on the same side, so that while the 
high pressure p ston is moving forward the low-pres- 
sure piston is moving backward and the reciprocating 
parts of one balance the reciprocating parts of the 
other. On the other side of the engine the ar- 
rangement is the same, but the cranks on one side 
are set on the quarter from those on the other, in 
the usual way. The revolving parts dependent upon the 
low-pressure pistons and parallel rods are balanced 
by weights in the wheels. The revolving parts con- 
nected with the high-pressure pistons are balanced 
by counterweights in the cranked axle. So far as either 
vertical or longitudinal disturbance is concerned, the 
counter-balancing is considered perfect. So far as trans- 
verse disturbances are concerned these are reduced toa 
minimum because of the smalJl distance between the 
centers of the high and low-pressure cylinders. Some 
further particulars about this locomotive may be found 
in our issue of June 14, 1895, page 379. The valve gear 
is a modification of the Walschaert, one gear answering 
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fora high-pressure and a low-pressure cylinder. The 
steam is to be reheated between the high and low press- 
ure cylinders by means of a special reheater devised 
by Mr. Strong. The locomotive is built for the Bal- 
anced Locomotive & Engineerimg Co , of’1 Broadway, 
New York, and it is practically a:rebuilding of the 
Strong locomotive No.1. The same boiler is used, the 
important changes being only in: the axles, valve gear 
and cylinders. 





The results of January gross earnings as compiled by 
The Chronicle are very favorable. One hundred and 
thirty-one roads show a gain of $3,732,000, or 10.99 per 
cent. over January, 1895. The increase in December 
was 9 15 per cent.; November, 6.42; October, 6.59, and for 
September 4.57. The January situation, therefore, judg: 
ing from these figures only, has been very favorable. To 
be sure, January was a very mild month, and the rail- 
roads had little difficulty from bad weather. The great 
grain movement has been an important feature, perhaps 
the most important, in the gains. At the ten primary 
markets the corn received in the five weeks ending Feb. 1 
was 15,700,000 bushels, against 8,900,000 bushels the year 
before. The receipts of wheat were 12,700,000 bushels, 
against 6,400,000. The live stock movement is still below 
that of former years. The receipts of live hogs at Chi- 
cago were 707,692, against 878,115 in 1895, and fewer were 
received than in 1894, but considerably more than 1n 1893, 
which was the year of minimum receipts. In the live 
stock movement as a whole there was some decline from 
last year. The Southern roads have suffered from the 
diminished cotton movement. The shipments overland 
for the month were 119,780 bales, against 186,173 bales. 
The receipts at the Southern outports were 494,091 bales, 
against 857,075 bales. The loss on the two combined was 
nearly 430,000 bales, or 41 per cent. Thirty-one companies 
show increases in Januury of over $30,000, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul leading with $435,244. The New 
York Central shows a gain of over $327,000, the Canadian 
Pacific $305,000 and the Great Northern $231,000. 








The Baldwin Locomotive Works have recently turned 
out for the Reading another single driver engine, a du- 
plicate of No. 385, which was described in our issue of 
Aug. 9 last. This engine, it will perhaps be remembered, 
has a total weight of 115,000 Ibs., of which 48,000 is car- 
ried on one pair of drivers. It has a four-wheel truck 
forward and a pair of trailing wheels behind the drivers. 
The drivers are 844% in. in diameter and the trailing 
wheels 544%. The leading truck wheels are 36 in. The 
engine is compound, with cylinders 13 in. and 22 in. x 26 
in., and piston valves. It is, in fact, the well-known 
Vauclain four-cylinder type. ‘The working steam press- 
ure is designed to be 200 lbs., and the boiler has 324 
tubes, 1/4 in. diameter. The heating surface is 1,460 sq. ft, 
The engine has a Wootten firebox with a water tube 
No. 385 is said to have shown remarkable results 
in which it has been 


grate. 
in the fast and heavy service 
working. 


Herr Springweiler, of Buffalo, is again into the legis- 
lative arena gesprungen. A few weeks ago he intro- 
duced at Albany a bill to elect the State Railroad Com- 
mission directly and to abolish the present Board. Now 
he introduces another bill providing that building of 
railroads or street railroads shall not be begun until the 
matter has been voted on directly by the people, and that 
the decision of the people shall be final. Or, perhaps, 
both provisions are now part of one bill; we do not un- 
derstand the matter very clearly. That, however, makes 
little difference. The main point is that Herr Spring- 
weiler is on deck, looking out for his Buffalo clients. 





The Grand Trunk has agreed to withdraw the 25-cent 
rate on grain from St. Paul to Boston, which its com- 
petitors at Chicago have been complaining of for the last 
two weeks. This promise of reform is the first acknowl- 
edgment anywhere that the offense had been committed, 
but it now appears that the unauthorized rate has been 
in effect since Feb.1. The amount of the fine which has 
been or will be imposed by the Board of Managers of the 
Joint Traffic Association, for this misbehavior of the 
Grand Trunk, has not yet been divulged to an expectant 
world. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Reminiscences of a Railroad Engineer. By W. Hasell 
Wilson, Hon. M. Am. Soe. C. E. Philadelphia: Rail 
way World Publishing Co., 1896. 62 pages, 634 in. x 
5in., with portrait. Price $1. 

When we noticed last September Mr. Wilson’s brief 
‘** Review of Railroad History,’’ we expressed the regret 
that he did not make that review much larger and put 
into it more of his own extraordinary personal experi- 
ence. The little book now before us is largely of a per- 
sonal character and has the interest which must attach 
to any careful narrative of actual experience in railroad 
work from the very beginning of railroad history. 

Mr. Wilson was born in November, 1811, and descended 
from a line of engineers. His great-grandfather was an 
engineer and architect at Sterling, Seotland. His grand- 
father was an officer in the British Army and served 
through the War of the Revolution, most of the time on 
engineer duty. His father was an o*cer of the Corps of 
Topographical Engineers, U. S. A.; 


Board of Public Works of the State of South Carolina, 
and later engaged on large public works in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Wilson’s three sons make the fifth generation in 


“ngineer of the - 
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direct succession in the same profes8ion, these gentle- 
men having for a number of years ‘worked together 
under the firm name.of Wilson Brothers & Co.; and it is 
only a few weeks ago that we had to.record the death of 
Mr. John A. Wilson, the head of that firm. 

When Mr. W. Hasell Wilson was only 16 years old he 
joined a party under his father to make surveys for a 
line of canal or railroad between Philadelphia and the 
Susquehanna River. A chainmanh' in that party was 
John Edgar Thomson, afterward Chief Engineer and 
then President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
In 1828 Mr. Wilson took service as rodman with a party 
which made surveys forthe railroad from Philadelphia 
to Columbia. A summary of this work, as well as some 
of the earlier public work on which he was engaged, 
will be found in a review which we published Sept. 13, 
1895, of Mr. Wilson’s former book. 

In 1830 Mr. Wilson went with his father to examine 
the tracklaying on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad near 
Ellicott’s Mills. That track was laid on granite sills 
about 8in. x 15in. and of various lengths from 6 ft. 
upward, bedded on broken stone in trenches. On these 
sills were placed flat iron bars 244 in. wide by % in thick 
secured by spikes driven into wooden plugs in holes 
drilled in the sills. 

In 1831 Mr. Wilson was placed in charge as Principal 
Assistant Engineer of 40 miles of construction on the 
Philadelphia & Columbia Railroad. The entire length 
of single track between Philadelphia and Columbia was 
163 miles. Of this six miles was laid with granite sills 
on the Baltimore & Ohio plan, 18 miles with wooden 
stringpieces plated with flat iron bars, and the rest with 
stone blocks and edge rails. The stone blocks were about 
8 in. square and 12 in. deep, spaced 3 ft. apart between 
centers, on broken stone, well rammed, in trenches 12 
in. deep. The iron rails were of the Wigan pattern, top 
and bottom surfaces parallel, and weighed 4114 Ibs. per 
lineal yard These rails were first ordered in lengths of 
9 and 15 ft , the former for use on curves. Later they 
were rolled 18 ft. long. They were secured ip cast iron 
chairs and laid to break joints. When renewals were 
made a few years later the T-rail of Mr. Robert L. 
Stevens was substituted, on wooden crossties. 

About 20 miles of the Philadelphia & Columbia Rail- 
road was opened for travel September, 1832, and the en- 
tire double track was finished October, 1834. All the 
cars were owned by individuals or companies and drawn 
by horses furnished by private owners. The state 
charged toll for trackage at from 6 mills to 4 cents per 
ton per mile, and one cent per mile for passengers. In 
addition to this a wheel toll of one cent per mile for each 
freight car, two cents for each baggage car and one cent 
per mile for each pair of wheels per passenger car was 
charged. After locomotives were provided by the state 
the use of horses was discontinued and an additional 
toll was charged for motive power. 

In the latter part of 1832, Mr. Wilson took his first ride 
behind a locomotive, namely the Green Hawk. ‘his 
was on the Philadelphia & Columbia Railroad from the 
head of the inclined plane at Belmont to the Green Tree 
Hotel, about 18 miles from the starting point. 

Early in 1835 Mr Wilson was appointed Principal As- 
sistant Engineer under Mr. Moncure Robinson, Chief 
Engineer of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. 
There he worked until July, 1838, his office being at 
Phoenixville. During this time he had charge of much 
heavy work, including the Black Rock tunnel at Phe- 
nixville and a bridge over the Schuylkill River. This 
tunnel, 1,932 ft. long, was begun Dec. 1, 1835, and fin- 
ished in September, 1837. 

On leaving the Reading he was appointed Chief En- 
gineer of the Gettysburg Extension Railroad, surveys 
for which were made but which was never built. In 
1841 Mr. Wilson went to farming, in which occupation 
he continued for a number of years. In 1852 he under- 
took surveys for a line for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, which, by utilizing certain existing charters 
and connecting with the Harrisburg & Lancaster 
Railroad, would give that company a route under its 
own control from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, but in 
1857 the purchase of the main line of state improvements 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company ‘stopped all 
study of the alternate route. 

Aug. 1, 1857, Mr. Wilson became Resident Engineer on 
the Philadelphia & Columbia Railroad, which had 
passed under the control of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and in 1858 he went to Altoona first with the 
title of Resident Engineer, then of Chief Engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, his jurisdiction covering the line 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. Here he remained 
during the war, which gave him a great deal of arduous 
and interesting work. The length of main line and 
branches when be assumed charge was 367 miles, and the 
total length of tracks 682. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company now owns and controls 4,084 miles of line, and 
8,073 miles of track east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 

Jan. 1, 1868, Mr. Wilson was relieved of the charge of 
maintenance of way, which was devolved upon his son, 
Mr. John A. Wilson, who had been Chief Engineer of 
the Philadelphia & Erie. For the next six years his 
attention was given entirely to construction. Then his 
interests were gradually diverted into the real estate 
department, and in 1874 the Real Estate Department of 
the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie was established, 
the organization of which was entrusted to Mr. Wilson. 
In 1884 he was relieved from this department after 10 
years’ service, and became President of several of the 
minor companies controlled by the Pennsylvania, from 
all of which he has now withdrawn, with the exception 

of the Belvidere Delaware Railroad Company and its 


subsidiaries. Of that he is still President, and he is also 
a director in a few other companies. : 

Mr. Wilson’s little book is an all-too-brief record of a 
busy and most useful life. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 





The Detroit & Mackinac Railway follows the fashion 
and issues a handsome pamphlet filled with pictures of 
the scenery in town and country along the line of the 
road, and of the fishes which the officers of the road and 
other people say they have caught. The summer sea- 
side resorts, the towns, and the pumpkins and logs pro- 
duced by the farmers are all well shown. In fact the 
pictures (direct process cuts, in various colors) are pro 
fuse, and one need not look at the text at all. The ter- 
ritory traversed by this road, the northeast side of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, is comparatively new, and 
it is easy to believe that the trout there are more numer- 
ous and less sophisticated than anywhere else; but still 
we feel bound to protest against the more-natural-than- 
life aspect of the specimen that adorns the title page of 
the road’s folders. The distinctive pictorial features of 
the pamphlet before us are thedeer on the first leaf, and 
the dear on the second. The triple title under the latter 

_ picture leaves the reader somewhat in doubt as to who 
the man is that he is looking at. This pamphlet will be 
sent for 10 cents by T. G. Winnett, General Passenger 
Agent, East Tawas. 








The Second Bedford Bridge Accident. 

The second accident at Tinker’s Creek, Bedford, Ohio 
which occurred on the 11th inst., resulted in the death 
of one of the workmen employed in erecting the bridge, 
and in the series injury of seven others. The new struc- 
ture, which is to replace temporarily the steel bridge 
that fell last month, and which was described in the 
Railroad Gazette of Jan. 24, is a wooden trestle, of the 
ordinary form, composed of bents, resting on the rocky 
bed of the shallow stream, stringers and cross-ties. The 
timbers were of sufficient size, but not very securely 
fastened. The stringers were held in place by short 
5¢-in. drift-bolts, which penetrated the caps only a few 
inches, 

The trestle was erected by the Canton Wrought Iron 
Bridge Co., to be accepted by the railroad company’s en- 
gineer when completed. As it was to be finished on the 
12th inst., in time for an advertized excursion train to 
pass over, the engineer visited the work on the 10th- 
He condemned the short drift-bolts und ordered 
8f-in. through bolts to be used, with nuts and wash- 
ers under the cap. These bolts were not ordered by the 
contractor until the 11th, and meantime the work was 
rushed forward and the stringers left without any fast- 
enings until the new bolts should arrive. 

The last bents, on the south bank were being erected, 
and m2n were engaged in distributing ties on the string- 
ers as far as they extended when the accident occurred. 
The superintendent, the foreman, and all the surviving 
workmen claim ignorance of the cause of the accident, 
but as a very high wind was blowing at the time, 
and the track on the trestle has a grade of 6 per 
cent. or more it seems safe to assume that the want 
of fastenings in the stringers was the occasion of the dis- 
aster. A little swaying of the bents in the wind, and 
under the action of the derrick would cause the stringers 
to creep down grade until the upper end fell, pushing 
forward the free bents and causing all the damayve that 
ensued. Rs 

Only so much of the structure fell as had been left in- 
secure, three spans in all. The drift bolts in the rest of 
the work were sufficient to hold it in place. 

The railroad company has since ordered that the trestle 
be completed under the direct personal supervision of 
its engineer, a step that it would have been wise to take 
in the first place. 

The total length of the trestle is 238 ft. in 17 spans of 
14 ft. each. By a singular coincidence the rupture in 
this case was at the same point as in the former acci_ 
dent, 56 ft. from the south end. 





In the matter of the earlier accident the coroner finds 
the bridge company criminally responsible, and has put 
the superintendent of construction of that company 
under $3,800 bond to appear before the grand jury. The 
grand jury will now take the matter up. 








Legislative Report on New York Street Railroads. 

The Nixon Committee, appointed by the New York 
Legislature last year to investigate street railroad com- 
panies, took evidence in New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Albany and Troy, and pre- 
sented a report to the legislature last week. It begins 
with a statement that railroads are quasi-public cor- 
porations, over which the legislature, by wise and 
prudent legislation, should exercise dominion and con- 
trol. They are creatures of statutes, and the manner of 
their orgaization, the scope of their powers, their method 
of issuing stock and the power to create obligations, 
should be clearly prescribed by law. During the last five 
years nearly all the horse railroads have been changed to 
electric, but the capital has been increased much more 
than was needed for the change. ‘“‘ We have found,” 
says the report, ‘‘ some cases where the companies stand 
charged with stock, bonds and other indebtedness ten 
times the actual cost of construction and equipment. In 
one instance these charges exceed $100,000 per mile of 
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single horse-car track, and this includes nothing but the 
track itself and street repairs, whereas, in fact, it would 
cost less than one-tenth that sum to construct it anew. 
In almost every instance the charges against the com- 
pany for capital stock issued and bonded and other 
indebtedness exceed by several times the actual cost of 
the road, real estate, plant and equipment ” 

The committee believes that capitalization should be 
limited to about 50 per cent. above actual cost, and 
recommends a law requiring the consent of the Railroad 
Commissioners to all future increases of stock. 

The committee discountenances municipal ownership 
of street railroads, having found the great majority of 
opinions against it. As our cities are now governed, 
such ownership would convert the enterprises into 
powerful political machines, detrimental to public wel- 
fare. Possibly it may be well some time for cities to 
build and own the roadbed, but the time for this is not 
yet at hand. 

Regarding the disposal of franchises, the committee 
does not believe that paying either a lump sum or a per- 
centage of the gross receipts has proved satisfactory, and 
the experiment of having companies bid against each 
other by offering a percentage of gross earnings for fran- 
chises is termed a fiasco. The committee does not believe 
in making franchises perpetual, though it is confronted 
by the fact that most of those now in force have been 
thus granted. The committze recommends that a bill 
be passed providing all franchises be sold by lease for a 
stated period—say 30 years—at public auction to the 
company offering the lowest rate of fare, and that the 
lease provide for a further reduction in case the receipts 
justify it; disagreements to be determined by the Railroad 
Commissioners. 

It is recommended that a bill be passed requiring 
every street railroad in the state, including tbe elevated 
lines, to sell tickets as luw as 30 for $1, good between the 
hours of 6and 8a.m.and5and 7 p. m., each week day, 
whenever the earnings of any such road are sufficient to 
pay a dividend of tive per cent. A system of transfers 
from one road to another belonging to the same com- 
pany should, the committee believes, be enforced by stat- 
ute. The making ofa law for the proper heating and 
lighting of cars is also recommended. 

The overcrowding of cars, of which much complaint 
has been made, cannot, the committee believes, be well 
remedied. The practice in vogue in Paris, to permit no 
passenger on a car "inless there is a seat for him, would 
not, it is thought, be tolerated in this country, where the 
people would prefer to submit to inconvenience to save 
time. The committee believes fenders should be required 
on cable and eiectric cars and recommends a law prohib- 
iting one car passing another that has come to a full 
stop. 








Railroad Accident and Emergency Service. 





In the February issue of the Engineering Magazine 
appears an article under the above title by Mr. W. L. 
Derr, Division Superintendent Erie Railroad. Mr. Derr 
considers first the duties of a wrecking crew and the 
organization of such a crew, and then treats with con- 
siderable detail of the machinery and tools employed, 
and illustrates his articles with pictures of derrick cars, 
cranes, etc. We give below a few extracts from the first 
part of the article: 


First in importance in a wreck-train organization is 
the wrecking crew, the size of which depends largely on 
the work it has to perform. At a large wreck a force 
of from 20 to 30 men may sometimes be employed to ad- 
vantage. It will usually be found, however, that a force 
of about 16 men is sufficient to handle an ordinary 
wreck, if steam power is used in lifting. Asin other 
lines of work, good discipline, which implies order and 
prompt obedience, is absolutely essential to success, and 
this can be commanded only through intelligent and 
properly instructed workmen. The railroad wrecking 
force, often called upon individually to act and think 
promptly and correctly under extraordinary conditions, 
must be composed of men who are intelligent, well- 
informed in their business, and physically and* mentally 
able to endure hardships which would, to say the least, 
deter the average man. Wrecking is not a business for 
nervous or rattle-headed men, and no man who hasa 
fear for his personal safety, or is inclined to ‘‘lie down” 
at a critical moment, should be attached to a force 
having that work to do. 

A knowledge of rigging and of other work connected 
with cordage is as essential to the wrecker as it is to the 
sailor. The wrecker must know how to splicea line, 
reeve a tackle and tie the more common knots, such as 
the flat knot, bowline, two half-hitches and round turn, 
and timber hitch. He must know how to so care for 
ropes that they will at all times be in condition for use. 

‘he wrecking forman is usually a man who not only 
is familiar with his own class of work, but also hasa 
general knowledge of the running of trains and the re- 
pair of track ; whois ever ready to tike advantage of 
the multiplicity of circumstan :es that may arise at any 
time, and capable of acting promptly, with clear head 
and firm hand, in difficult and dangerous situations. 
Men from the car gon shops make the best wreckers. 

Some lines depend upon their trackmen to do the 
wrecking, but, owing to the difficulty of assembling 
them promptly —the force — being scattered over a 
considerable territory—and to their lack of training in 
matters pertaining to such work, the practice cannot be 
commended. The same trackmen are seldom available 
the second time, so that there is not the chance of giving 
that class of workmen the training which this work 
calls for. 

An important member of the wrecking crew is the 
cook. It is necessary to at all times have provisions on 
hand in the living car, and some one in the crew able to 
prepare it. The excellent canned goods which can be 
obtained every where insure a variety of good, wholesome 
food, than which there is nothing more essential to the 
wrecker, exposed as he is to all kinds of weather, being 
often called on to ply his vocation in the most severe 
storms, and in other respects working under the most 
unfavorable conditions, : 


In addition to its regular wrecking work the wreck- 
ing force may, to good advantage, be drilled in fire 
service work, including bucket and ladder practice; and 
in this connection it is suggestéd that steam crane cars 
be provided with a fire pump, hose, and other appliances 
for extinguishing fires at wrecks or elsewhere, The 
steam crane is usually kept with a banked fire under its 
boiler, so that steam can be ra‘sed at a moment’s notice, 
and there are always plenty of-men around the shops 
who are able to handle a fire pump and other fire ap- 

liance, even when the regular wrecking force is not at 
loud Thus is provided a good and well-equipped fire 
apparatus, available at nearly all times. The wrecking 
outfit is generally stationed at points where there are 
important and valuable shops, offices, stations and other 
property peculiarly liable to destruction by fire. In 
many instances these buildings are inaccessible to the 
engines of the local fire departments, while most of 
them are reached by the railroad tracks, making them 
entirely accessible to the steam crane car. Further, this 
apparatus may be sent in case of fire to outlaying points 
for the protection of railroad property. 4 

In picking ~~ damaged freight the most perishable 
and expensive kinds receive earliest attention. Fresh 
meat, fruit and other stuffs of a highly perishable nature 
are cared for first. As soon as possible, damaged cars 
containing meat and fruit are boarded up, to exclude air 
from their interiors. Perishable freight is usually— 
meat always—carried in refrigerator cars, and it is of 
the utmost importance that the outside air be kept from 
contact with it. Prompt action in this respect is abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent great damage. When meat 
has to be transferred to other cars, refrigerator cars 
cleaned and well iced, should, if possible, be providec 
for the transter. Refrigerators cars are equipped with 
hooks overhead for holding meat. Meat should not be 
placed on the car floor: except in case of necessity. When 
meat has to be transferred into other than refrigerator 
cars the cars should first be well cleaned and swept, and 
scrubbed with clean water, and all holes in their bodies 
cleated to exclude air. The floors should then be cov- 
ered with a layer of clean ice in as large cakes as pos 
sible. If the meat cannot be hung up in the cars—and 
usually it cannot—clean planking should be laid on 
the ice to support it. The meat should not be 
placed directly on the ice. The men engaged in trans- 
ferring meat should keep their hands clean and cover 
their clothes with clean burlaps: Rubber gloves will be 
found useful in handling meat and will contribute to 
cleanliness. 

The care of injured persons is, of course, the first and 
most important consideration at a wreck. Naturally 
the first duty is to make the injured as comfortable as 
possible, not forgetting to have the nearest surgeon 
called. The following excellent suggestions for the care 
by employees of the injured until tue arrival of a sur- 
geon are recommended by an association of railroad sur- 
geons, and being divested of technicalities, can easily be 
—— by the layman: 

When a person is injured and_ bleeding freely elevate 
the limb or part, if possible, and draw the edges of the 
wound together with the fingers. Apply a closely-folded 
handkerchief or cloth (the cleaner the better) directly to 
the wound and make pressure with it, or, if the hemor- 
rhage is violent, apply a snugly-drawn bandage or hand- 
kerchief to the compress over the wound, A tight ban- 
dage must not be kept on too long; the blood vessels and 
nerves may be injured by continued hard pressure. 
Cloths rung out of hot water and applied to a bleeding 
surface are an excellent means of checking hemorrhage. 
Slight oozing of dark-colored blood requires no com- 
pression. Never apply tobacco quids or other filthy sub- 
stances to a wound. They do no good whatever, and 
-— delay the healing process by poisoning the wound. 

hen a person suffering from shock after an accident 
keep the head low—on a level with the body—so that the 
circulation of blood may easily continue to the brain. 
While moderate stimulation may be useful in cases of 
shock, excessive use of alcoholic liquors is injurious, if 
whiskey is used do not give over two or three table- 
spoonfuls. Hot coffee is a valuable remedy at such a 
time—more valuable than whiskey. Apply warmth to 
the body, and rub the hands and feet to keep the blood 
circulating 

In carrying or transferring injured persons, handle 
them carefully, keeping the injured parts in the most 
natural and comfortable position that circumstances 
be: permit. Always support a crushed or fractured 
imb. 

The writer has found the common passenger coaches 
better adapted to the transportation of seriously injured 
persons than Pullman cars, whose winding entrances 
are not convenient for the passing through of the stretch- 
ers. Furthermore, the seats of the common coaches are 
easier to arrange for the reception of persons on stretch- 
ers, and allow of better positions for rendering immedi- 
ate surgical aid. 








The Proposed Bridge at Detroit. 





The company recently incorporated to bridge the 
Detroit River at that city is called the Michigan Central 
Bridge Company. Its capital is $2,000,000, and among 
the incorporators are Cornelius Vanderbilt, C. M. Depew 
and H.B. Ledyard. The Michigan Central Railroad Co. 
holds 19,930 shares of the stock. The bridge, which is to 
be four miles long, will, it is estimated, cost about 
$4,000,000. The obstinate and long-standing opposition 
to the bridge comes from the Lake Carriers’ Association, 
and their complaint is that any bridge whatever across 
the Detroit River requiring piers in the river will be an 
obstruction to navigation. ‘They have suggested that a 
tunnel be constructed instead, not only because of the 
non-obstruction of the river, but also on the grounds of 
the considerably lower cost of a tunnel. 

Mr. H. B. Herr, of Chicago, says, regarding the tunnel, 
that the character of the material underlying the De- 
troit River near Detroit is sufficiently well known to 
make possible a rear approximation to its cost. He 
estimates the cost of a double track tunnel, exclusive of 
right of way, to be far below the estimated cost of a 
bridge of like capacity. General William Sooy Smith 
says, regarding the proposed tunnel: ‘Believing as I 
do that a tunnel is in every way preferable to a bridge, 
I cannot conceive what good reason the railroad com- 
panies that must furnish the means to build a crossing, 
can have for building an inferior structure when the 
better one (the tunnel) will cost at least 25 per cent. less.”’ 
He estimates the cost of the tunnel at $3,000,000. Mr. 
George Y. Wisner, of Detroit, in a letter on the subject, 
after reviewing the tunnel question at some length, and 
summing up the cost of the St. Ciair tunnel which is 


about the same length, concludes that a tunnel may be 
constructed at the point in question for an amount not 
to exceed $2,000,000 for both the tunnel and approaches. 
Such a tunnel would, he estimates, ,have a capacity 
of 4,000 cars a day, which is very largely in excess of 
the traffic of the Michigan Central at this point. 

Formal statements regarding the expense and feasibil- 
ity of building a tunnel at the point in question were 
asked for by the Commerce Committee at Washington, 
which committee is investigating the objections to the 
bridge. A paper, expressing the opinion of George S. 
Field and Eugene Hays, in favor of the bridge, is to the 
effect that the tunnel under the river started in 1872, 
and which was subsequently abandoned, proved that 
a tunnel at this point is impracticable on account of 
the character of the material underlying the river 
bed. Attention is called to the fact that the Canadian 
Government has already formally authorized the con- 
struction of a bridge at Detroit with three piers in the 
river, deeming that number no material hindrance to 
navigation, whereas the American corporation has asked 
for only two piers. 

The additional arguments of the opponents to the 
bridge, filed on Feb. 12, consisted of the brief of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association against the use of piers in the De- 
troit River, the protests adopted by the Grand Lodge of 
the Ship Masters’ Association, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of St Paul, and the Chicago Board of Trade, as 
well as the letters from Gen. William Sooy Smith, Mr. 
Herr and Mr. Wisner, above referred to, and others. 








The Russell-See Electrical Indicator. 


The apparatus illustrated herewith is designed as an 
automatic signal to indicate at any desired point whether 
or not a certain lamp is burning. It is made for incan- 
descent electric lights, and has been in use sometime on 
large vessels for the purpose of keeping the pilot advised 
of the condition of the signal lights on the vessel which 
are not visible from the pilot house. Fig. 1 shows the 
general appearance of the apparatus as arranged within 




















Figs. 2 and 3.—Russell-See Indicator. 


a cabinet, the face of which (in the picture) has been re- 
moved. This face has openings, so located that the 
alternate words on the lettered tablets come opposite 
them at tne proper time. 

The device as here illustrated is designed to be used in 
connection with two lamps in each lamp station or lan- 
tern. The main circuit of the indicating apparatus goes 
from the dynamo or battery to one of the lamps ina 
lantern, thence to one of the vertical electro-magnets in 
the case, and then back to the battery. As long as this 
lamp burns properly the second lamp in the lantern 
remains idle. Under these conditions the word ‘“ BURN- 
ING’’ appears at the opening opposite the individual 
magnet that is connected with that lamp. If the first or 
main lamp should go out, from any cause, the cur- 
rent would be shifted and the armature of the magnet 
would fa'll away, exhibiting the word “out” at the 
opening and indicating to the man that the light needed 
attention. The armature in falling switches the current 
from the electro-magnet into the second or reserve 
lamp in the lantern, which is in circuit with the bell, 
thus continuing the light, and the bell begins to ring; 
and it continues ringing as long as the current continues 
to flow through the second lamp. The second lamp being 
automatically lighted the inspector has ample time to 
renew the one which has failed. 

The wires running to the electro-magnets which oper- 
ate the bell are so connected that the circuit is not 
opened by the vibration of the hammer, thus insuring 
a continuous current for the lamp, while at the same 
time providing a perfect audible alarm. This arrange- 
ment is effected by means of the parts marked 14, 19 
and 20, Fig 3. In ordinary vibratory bell signals 


the circuit, flowing through the magnet coils attracts 
the armature, with the bell hammer, and then is at 
once opened by the movement of the hammer; but in this 
device the hammer, in moving toward the left hand 
coils, shifts the current which has attracted it, and com- 
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pietes another circuit through the right hand coil before 
the first oneis broken. The design of the switch to 
accomplish this is shown in Figs. 2 and 3, the latter 
being an under view; 14 shows the bottom of vertical 
rod 10, 12; it connects with 20 before it has broken con- 
tact with 19, thus establishing a vibratory bell without 
breaking the circuit—which is a new feature. 

This apparatus is available for use in railroad signals, 
where electric lights are employed, though it has thus 
far been used chiefly on large steamers. The apparatus 
can readily be arranged to do good service with only one 
lamp at each signal. On the failure of. that lamp the 
opening of the electro magnet in the tower, which is con- 
nected by wire, will give an audible signal, the bell 


ouT 
BURNINGE: 


Fig. 1.—Russell-See Electrical Indicator. 


continuing to ring as long as the lamp circuit remains 
open. 

This apparatus is the invention of Mr. F. J. Russell 
and has been patented by him, jointly with Mr. Horace 
See, of No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 








TECHNICAL 





Manufacturing and Business. 


The Sterlingworth Railway Supply Co., of New York 
City, has decided to erect a manufacturing plant at 
Easton, Pa. Land has been secured adjoining the props 
erty of the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co. and the Bushnell 
Manufacturing Co. Plans fora building 82 ft. x 170 ft 
hove been prepared, and it is said that the erection of 
this building will begin at once. The company will 
manufacture here the Sterlingworth brake beam and 
other railroad supplies. 

These officers of the Carlisle (Pa.) Mfg. Co. have been 
elected : President, J. Herman Bosler; Vice-President, 
John H. Wolf; Secretary, W. F. Horn; Executive Com- 
mittee, Frank Bosler, Harry Beetem and L. M. Myers. 
George Rinesmith was elected a member of the Board of 
Directors, to fill the vacancy caused by the res:gnation of 
William Line. M. Kurtz, of the Allison Car Mfg. Co., 
of Philadelphia, will succeed Mr. L. F. Bower as Super- 
intendent. 

The Leschen-Macomber-Whyte Co., of 19 South 
Canal street, Chicago, have been appointed agents of the 
A. Leschen & Sons Kope Co., in the Chicago territory. 
This is a new firm, composed of Frank E. Macomber, G. 
$. Whyte and Henry J. Sampson. The office and ware- 
house is centrally located (near Washington street), where 
the firm will keep on hand a compiete stock of wire rope. 

The Sams Automatic Car Coupler Co. is doing a good 
business and expects to close some important contracts 
shortly. The Denver & Rio Grande, the Rio Grande 
Western, and the Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf have 
been gradually introducing the coupler. The Swift Re- 
frigerator Co., the Provision Dealers Dispatch and the 
Arizona & New Mexico Railway have given recent orders 
for the couplers. 

Willis Shaw, who has an office in the New York Life 
Building, at Chicago, has recently received an important 
order for hoisting machinery for use on the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. The machinery will be built by the Pen 
Argyle Iron Works, in Pennsylvania, and delivered in 
March. The contract includes 12 engines with the boil- 
ers and necessary equipments. 

The Chicago Tire & Spring Co. announces that the La- 
trobe Steel Co. has purchased its plant at Melrose Park, 
Ill., near Chicago, and that hereafter the business for- 
merly conducted by the Chicago Tire & Spring Co., will 
be carried on by the Latrobe Steel Co. The Chicago 
offices of the latter have been moved to 1720 Old Colony 
Building. 

The Railway Supply Co. has been organized at St. 
Louis with Adolph Butze, John S. Manchester and Will- 
iam A. Butze, all of St. Louis, as directors. The capital 
stock is $20,000. This new company seems to have no 
connection with the Railroad Supply Co., of Chicago, of 
which Benjamin Wolhaupter is General Manager. 

The Kalamazoo Railroad Velocipede & Car Co. shipped 
last month a No. 9“ special” steam inspection car and 
a 2-H. P. gasoline motor car to Australia. This week’s 
shipments include one 8-I.-P. gasoline motor car to Mis- 
sissippi and one No. 9 “‘ special ’’ steam inspection car to 
Buenos Ayres, South America. This company, which 


has been doing business for the last 12 years as a co- 
partnership, .was incorporated Feb.5, Mr. Miller retir- 





ing. The new officers are: H. C. Reed, President, and 
E.S Roos, Vice-President; H G. Haines, General Man- 
ager, Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Reed, the new 
President, is a capitalist and promoter, having large 
interests in various manufacturing enterprises of Kala- 
mazoo. The new management proposes to enlarge and 
increase the company’s facilities for manufacturing. 
The capital stock of the company is $45,000. 
Iron and Steel. 


The rolling mill at Anniston, Ala., according to press 
reports, was put in operation Feb. 7. These mills were 
built about four years ago, but have not been operated. 
The officers of the new Anniston Iron & Steel Company, 
which has leased and will operate the plant, are as fol- 
lows: J. K. Dimmick, President; H. B. Cooper, Vice- 
President and General Manager; John S. Mooring, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 

Arrangements have been completed to place in opera- 
tion the Fort Payne Steel Mills at Fort Payne, Ala., 
owned by E. N.Cullom, of Birmingham, and Boston 
associates, and they were started Feb. 10. The mill's 
were built eight years ago at a cost of $300,000, hut never 
operated because of the collapse of the Fort Payne 
boom. They will have a daily output of 50 tons, and 
will make basic steel by the open hearth process. Low 
silicon, Alabama iron, made from the brown ore in this 
district, will be used. Tests of it made by the Carnegie 
Company, of Pittsburg, and by the Illinois Steel Com 
pany, of Chicago, last year, showed it to be suitable for 
making steel by the open hearth process. 

The Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works, Tacoma, Wash., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $80,000, by John 
L. Roberts and A. C. Marconlier. 

The Pultney Foundry & Engineering Works, of 
Youngstown, has been incorporat2d. The capital stock 
is placed at $50,000. Hydraulic machinery, blowing en- 
gines and the Pultney valve are to be manufactured. 

The Lorain Foundry Co. has been incorporated, 
capital $40,000. Among the stockholders are: President 
A. J. Moxham and Manager Max Suppes, of the John- 
son Co.; J. B. Hoge, E. M. Pierce, John Stang, of 
Lorain; and A. L. Garford, of Elyria. The foundry is 
to be located near the Johnson Co.’s steel plant, and the 
Johnson Co. will probably be its chief customer. Oper- 
ations are expected to begin at an early date. 


The Globe Iron Works, of Cleveland, has installed a 
Whiting cupola of 14 tons hourly capacity in its foundry. 


The American Foundry & Furnace Co. has been incor- 
porated at Bloomington, Ill., with a capital stock of 
$120,000, to manufacture foundry supplies, by Clinton P. 
Saper, Thomas C. Kerrick and Henry D. Spencer. 


New Stations and Shops. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas will probably establish 
new shops at Sedalia, Mo., for locomotive repairs. It is 
expected to have these shops in operation by April 1, and 
and they will give employment to about 100 men. The 
repair shops at Franklin, at Parsons, Kan.. and at Deni- 
son, Tex., will not be affected by the establishment of 
the Sedalia shops, which will do repair work for the 
northern lines of the company. 


Launches at Newport News. 
The United States gunboat Helena and the large coast- 
wise steamer for the Plant Line, La Grande Duchesse, 
were launched from the yard of the Newport Shipbuild- 
ing and Drydock Company Jan. 30. 5 

The Helena is a sister ship of the Wilmington, launched 
Oct. 19. She is of 1,400 tons, makes 13 knots, is 250 ft. 
long, with 9 ft. draft, for service in shallow rivers. 
Her crew is 170 Her armament consists of eight four- 
inch quick-fire rifles. eight sma}l rapid-fire rifles and two 
Gatlings. The vessel is electrically lighted throughout. 
Her cost was $280,000. 

La Grand Duchesse is constructed in compliance with 
the Government requirements for auxiliary cruisers. 
She is a steel vessel, 404 ft. long, 47 ft. beam, with large 
treight-carrying capacity and accommodations for 300 
first-class and 400 second-class passengers. She is fitted 
with water-tube boilers supplying steam to 7,0L0 horse- 
power engines. Her estimated speed is 20 knots. 


A Large New Coastwise Steamer. 
The Maine Steamship Company will hold its annual 
meeting on Feb. 25, and will at that time award the con- 
tract for a large steamship forthe New York & Portland 
Line. This boat will be 8,500 tons displacement with a 
speed of !8 knots and is intended to make the trip be- 
tween New York and Portland in 21 hours. The present 
time is 26 hours. 
The Lrou and Steel Market. 

According to the Jron Age the weekly production of pig 
iron in the United States has fallen below the 200,000-ten 
mark. On Nov. 1 the capacity per week in gross tons 
was 217,306 tons, on Dec. 1 it was 216,797, on Jan. 1, 207,481, 
and on Feb. 1, 198,599, showing a decrease in weekly ca 
pacity of between 18 and 19 thousand tons since Nov 1. 
The number of furnaces in blast has fallen off since Nov. 
1 from 239 to 215. The fact that a great many of the 
steel mills, etc., are closed down during the month of 
January for repairs and improvements, while the fur- 
naces are running steadily, tends to cause an accumula- 
tion of iron. Asa result of this, stocks increased about 
63,000 tons during that month. This checking of over- 
production will, it is hoped, have a good effect upon 
prices. 

The members of the Bar Iron Association held a secret 
session in Cleveland last week to consider plans for ad- 
van:ing prices on their product. The members of the 


association have been unable heretofore to advance sell- 
ing prices owing to the fact that about 15 per cent. of 
the bar iron manufacturers of the country declined to be 
controlled by it in any way. It is now said that the 
minority manufacturers have been brought in, and that 
prices will as a result be at once given an upward turn. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has justawarded 
the contracts for 27,000 tons of steel rails, 19,000 tons for 
the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie and 8,000 for the 
Western lines. Beside this, 4,000 tons more were ordered 
on January 30, the price being $28 a ton. The following 
companies secured the amount set opposite their names: 
Lines East of Lines West of 
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Consolidation of Gun-Making Cumpanies. 
It is said that a combination of several of the gun- 
making establishments of the United States has been 
perfected under the name of the American Ordnance 
Company, with Gen. Albert R. Ordway as President. 
The firms in the agreement are named as the Driggs 
Schroeder Ordnance Company, of Philadelphia, the 
American Projectile Company, of Lynn, Mass.; the 
Hotchkiss Company, of which General Ordway is the 
American representative, and a torpedo company of 
Providence, R.I. Itissaid that the Bethlehem Iron 
Works and the Gatling Gun Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., are also in the combination. The company has 
been incorporated under the laws of Virginia at a capi- 
talization of $2,500,00u, and Washington will be its head- 
quarters. It will build a large plant for the manu- 
facture of projectiles and guns at Bridgeport, Conn. 


Standard Height of Drawbars. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Maste 
Car Builders’ Association, held at Buffalo, N. Y., on 
Feb. 12, 1896, the following resolutions were adopted 
in regard to the height, measured from the top of the 
rail to the center line of the drawbar, of standard gage 
cars in interstate traffic in the United States: 

1. that cars comply with the Safety Appliance Act of 
March 2, 1833, in this respect, if they are not below 31% in. nor 
above 34% in. high, whether loaded or empty, and that they 
should be received in interchange accordingly, if otherwise 
acceptable. 

2. When a car so received goes below 31% in. by being loaded, 
or above 34% in. by being unloaded, it should be properly ad. 
justed in height and charged to the car owner, in accordance 
with the Rules of Interchange, the same as provided by the 
rules for altering the heigh; of cars generally. 

3. Cars should be adjusied in height when empty, as far as 
possible, and in order to justify a bill for this work under the 
Rules of Interchange an empty cir should be adjusted to 34% 
in., or withioa 4 io. thereof, and when it is necessary to alter a 
loaded car it should be adjusted to 33}4i., or within 4 in, 
thereof, or as nearly as possible to such height as will bring it 
to 34% in. when the car is unloaded. 

4. No temporary or partial adjustment of a railroad com- 
pany’s car, such as shimming, for the purpose of one trip with 
one condition of lading, or empty, should be charged t) the 
car owner under the Rules of Iuterchange. : 

Vulcanizing Lumber tor the Northwestern 
Elevated. 


The contract for vulcanizing the timber to be used in 
the construction of the Northwestern Elevated Railroad 
in Chicago has now been closed and this big order has 
been placed with the New York Wood Vulcanizing Co., 
of New York The order is tor 944 million feet of lum- 
bi. It is long-leaf, yellow pine, heart wood, from 
Locher & Moore, of Orange, Tex. The order is to be 
filled by Nov. 1, 1895, and the company agrees to deliver 
a minimum of 1,400,000 ft. of vulcanized lumber a month 
and expects to run up to 1,800,000. Sixty per cent. of 
this timber is for ties, 20 per cent. for guard rails, 15 per 
cent. for narrow planking for the walks alongside the 
structure, and about 5 per cent. for floors and the like. 
This work will all be done at the plant of the Vulcaniz- 
ing Company, 155th street and Harlem River, and the 
works will be run day and night. To this end an electric 
lighting plant will be immediately put in. The company 
has other orders on its books for about 4,000,000 ft., the 
greater part of this being from the Manhattan Elevated 
Railway Co. The vulcanizing process for treating lum- 
ber must by this time be pretty well-known to those of 
our readers who are interested in such matters, but 
those who wish to refresh their knowledge of the process 
will find a description in our issue of Oct. 11, 1895, 
Briefly it consists in subjecting the timber to a heat of 
about 500 degrees while itis confined in tanks, under 
pressure. The experience of the Manhattan Ele- 
vated with this process has been extensive and long con- 
tinued, and it is probably asa result of this experience 
that the Northwestern has decided to increase the first 
cost of its construction by treating the timber. All of 
this lumber will come to New York from Texas by 
water, and the greater part of it will go from New York 
to Chicago by lake and canal. About 1,800,000 ft., how- 
ever, will have to be shipped by rail, as it will be needed 
before the canal is opened. 
Sixty-Foot Rails. 

An item has been going the rounds of the press to the 
effect that the Johnsoa Company will here ifter roll only 
60-ft. rails at its works at Lorain. O. This is not strictly 
true, The fact is that the company expects to roll more 
orders for rails in 60-ft. lengths than in 30-ft. lengths, 
although, of course, it is prepared to roll the shorter 
rails. The principal business of this company is with 
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street railroads, although it does some work for steam 
roads as well. The company ships most of its rails by 
water, and long rails can be easier handled by water 
than on cars. Shipments, however, are also made by 
rail, and recently a large order was sent in this way to 
Los Angeles, Cal., for use on the Los Angeles Electric 
Railway. These rails were 60-ft. lengths. 
Tempered Rules. 

Messrs. Darling, Brown & Sharpe. of Providence, have 
issued a little pamphlet calling attention to the fact that 
they now furnish tempered rules as accurately gradu- 
ated as the standard or soft rules and at the same price- 
These tempered rules have only been recently introduced 
into the product of the firm. They have had under con- 
sideration the idea of making tempered rules, but until 
recently the results got were not sufficiently accurate. 
They have now perfected machinery which enables them 
to furnish tempered rules as accurately graduated as 


soft rules. 
A Good Year for the Illinois Steel Co. 

A meeting of the directors of the Illinois Steel Co was 
held at the offices of the company, in the Rookery, 
Chicago, on Tuesday, Feb 11. A quarterly dividend 
of 14¢ per cent. was declared on the capital stock of 
$18,650,635. It is payable April 1 to stockholders of 
record March 15. 

The most noteworthy information presented to the 
directors was the earnings of the company for the yeer. 
These were in round numbers $1,992,000, or at the rate of 
10.1 per cent. At the end of 1893 the company hada 
deficit of $349,472. The business of 1894 was somewhat 
better, the net profits for the year being only $30,607. 
This was applied to the deficit of the previous year, 
reducing it to $318,865. According to the figures sub- 
mitted to the directors, not only was that deficit wined 
out in 1895, but in addition there was charged off $440,- 
000 for improvements, leaving $1,233,000 applicable to the 
dividend. Dividends heretofore pa‘d have heen as fol- 
lows: For the last eight months of 1889 (the year of con- 
solidation), dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum ; for 1893. 3 per cent. in cash and a stock dividend 
of 5 per cent. ; for 1891-1892, 13.51 per cent. in scrip and 
5 per cent. in cash.—The Iron Trade Review. 


New Dock and Coal Trestle, 
Messrs. Grattan & Jennings, of Buffalo, have secured 
the contract from the Erie Railroad for a dock and coal 
trestle, to be built on the line of the Blackwell Canal. 
The dock will be about 1.000 ft. long, and the cost of this 
addition to Buffalo’s facilities for hauling and shipping 
coal will be about $130,000. 
Tin Plate Experts. 

Tin plate exports from Wales to the United States 
have steadily decreased in the past five years. The 
showing is as follows: 1891, 325,143 tons; 1892, 278,477 
tons: 1893, 255,609 tons: 1894, 226,880 tons ; 1895, 222,901 
tons. 
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Notes. 

The railroad officers of New Orleans expect 150 private 
cars to visit that city during the carnival ; 30 of these 
will be dead heads. 

The Baltimore Sun announces that the Maryland law 
prohibiting fires in passenger cars has at last been com. 
plied with by all the roads, although it was first passed 
in 1888. 

Conductors E. P. Fox and M. Burns, of the Chicago & 
Alton, have won the company’s annual prize of $20, 
given to conductors who take up and report the largest 
number of misused annual and trip passes during the 
year. 

A bill has been introduced in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to shorten the time for which the Transit Commis- 
sion may lease the new Boston subway. The existing 
law allows a lease for 50 years, and the proposal is to 
limit the period to 10 years. 

The Chicago City Council has repealed the ordinance 
recently passed, requiring street cars to stop before, in- 
stead of after, crossing transverse streets. One reason 
given in the newspapers is that the streets of Chicago 
are so muddy that the people did not like to go far from 
the cross-walk in order to get aboard the cars, 

A recent examination of the record of locomotive 
enginemen of the Pennsylvania Railroad residing in 
Harrisburg showed that there were 21 men who have 
been in the service of the company for 22 years or longer. 
The longest record is that of Mr. John McNeil, who has 
been in the service 40 years. The average of the 21 is 
28.8 years.* 

The electric railroad which has been doing express 
business between Haywards and Oakland, Cal, for a 
year past, has decided to give up the business as un- 
profitable. ‘This road bought out the wagon lines which 
formerly controlled the business. The wagons have 
been used to collect and distribute packages, and were 
then loaded upon platform cars to be transported from 
town to town. 

It is reported in Buffalo that the Lehigh Valley in- 
tends within two or three months to put on an addi- 
tional dav express train each way between New York 
and Buffalo, to run much faster than the present through 
trains, in fact tocompete with the Empire State Express; 
and that two trains of four carseach have been ordered 
from the Pullman shops. The baggage and buffet car 


will be 75 ft long, without platforms. 

The proposal to establish a railroad commission in the 
state of Utah is being actively discussed in Salt Lake 
City, and a large number of prominent merchants of 
that city and Ogden have petitioned the legislature to 
reject the bill. The petition says: | 
EW e believe it has been the experience in states where 


such Commissions have been appointed that no good 
results have followed, and that it is better to leave 
business affairs to the effect. of competition, rather 
than to the arbitrary judgment of any body or board; 
that with laws requiring reasonable charges, and against 
discrimination between persons and places or in charges 
for like service under substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions. no further legislation is needed. 


A fire at the Old Colony passenger station in Boston 
tast Monday damaged the outer end of the train shed 
and some adjoining buildings about $35,000. The 
machine shops of the Western New York & Pennsylvania 
at Buffalo were destroyed by fire Feb. 16; loss $10,000; 
insured. ‘The machine shops of the Mexican Inter- 
national Railroad, at Cuidad Porfirio Diaz, Mex., were 
burned Feb. 15, entailing an aggregate loss of about 
$210,000, with no insurance. The shops were extensive 
and complete, and had kept in constant employment 
about 400 men. They will be rebuilt. A strike of boiler- 
makers and blacksmiths began on this road about two 
weeks ago, and the shops had been closed several days. 


A bill has been introduced in the New York Legislature 
to’appropriate money for the construction of six floating 
grain elevators at New York and Buffalo This move is 
to meet the demands of the canal boat men, who find 
their business falling off, and who attribute the difficulty 
partly to the high cost of transferring and storing grain. 
Another bill has been introduced, forbidding the con- 
struction of new railroads until they have been approved 
by a vote of the people; of cities in the case of city rail- 
roads, and of counties in the case of longer lines. To find 
a body of rura] voters who will refuse to permit the 
construction of a railroad when some one else furnishes 
the money. the New York legislators will be obliged to 
travel some distance, we think. Mr. Huggins has intro- 
duced in the Maryland Legislature a bill to incorporate 
the Maryland Express Company, with capital stock of 
$100,000, to operate on street car lines in Baltimore and 
throughout the state; while in the New Jersey Legis- 
lature a bill has been introduced, prohibiting the carry” 
ing of express packages or freight on electric street 
railroads. Ancther bill proposed in New Jersey directs 
the Attorney-General to find out whether a “coal com- 
bine”’ has been formed. The railroad legislative news 
from Ohiv is not very exciting. The main thing up is 
the two-cent fare bill, which has been brought forward 
now so many times that its edges must be pretty badly 
frayed. 

Waterways in Germany. 

The interior canal in Germany proposed to con- 
nect the rivers Rhine, Weser and Elbe, accord- 
ing to government investigation, will have a freight 
traffic of 3,000,090 tons per kilometer (0.625 mile). This 
insures 3 per cent. interest on the investment. The cost 
of maintenance will be covered by a toll of }¢ cent. per 
ton—kilometer. Preliminary work has been done on 
this project for more than 30 years. The construction of 
the canal is now assured; yet not all opposition has been 
overcome. 

The latest protest comes from the Silesian coal mines. 
Freight on coal from Westphalia to Berlin via canal is 
figured at marks 6.96 per ton, while the combined rail 
and water freight from Upper Silesia to Berlin amounts 
to marks 9.35 and from Lower Silesia to marks 7.15 per 
ton. 

It appears that Berlin consumes 1.5 million tons of coal 
a year, supplied as follows: By Silesia 1.2 million tons, by 
England 200,000 tons, Westphalia 99,000 tons,Saxonia 15,000 
tons. The first effect of the canal would be the exclusion 
of English coal, so that an increase of the Westphalian 
business to 290,000 tons would not affect the Silesians. 
Again an increase of 20 per cent. in coal consumption is 
expected at Berlin by the industrial development fostered 
by the canal, where then the waterways from the indus- 
trial West will connect with those from the farming dis- 
tricts of the East. Of this increment of 300,000 tons, 
200,000 would likely come from Westphalia and _100,- 
01.0 tons from Silesia, so that the Westphalian coal im- 
portation into Berlin might reach 5C0,000 tons before it 
would hurt Silesian interests. : Pate 

On the other hand, the improvements in Silesia of the 
upper Oder River are now completed, and for the first 
time on Nov. 18, 1895, three vessels carrying 200 tons of 
coal each passed the locks at Kosel. It is expected that 
by the end of 1896 vessels carrying 400 tons will navigate 
the 40-mile stretch Kosel-Stettin. 


The Invention of the Locomotive Whistle. 

One day, in the year 1833, so runs a story of the origin 
of the locomotive whistle, a farmer was crossing the 
railway track on one of the country roads with a load of 
eggs and butter. Just as hecame on the track a train 
approached. The engineman blew his tin horn, but the 
farmer did not hear it. Eighty dozen of eggs and 50 lbs. 
of butter were mingled witb the kindling wood to which 
the wagon was reduced. The railway company had to 
pay the farmer the value of his 50 lbs. of butter, his 960 
eggs, his horse and hiswagon. A director of the com- 
pany went to George Stephenson to see if he could not 
invent something that would give a warning more likely 
to be heard. Stephenson the next day had a contrivance 
which, when attached to the engine boiler, and the 
steam turned on, gave out a shrill, discordant sound. 
The directors ordered similar contrivances to be at- 
tached to all the locomotives, and from that day to this 
the voice of the locomotive whistle has never been 
silent.—Cassier’s Magazine. 


A Canal from the Lakes to the Hudson, 

The House Committee on Railroads and Canals on 
Feb. 13 ordered_a favorable report on the bill of Mr. 
Chickering, of New York, directing the Secretary of 
War to have made accurate surveys, examinations and 
final estimates of cost of construction of a ship canal by 
the most practicable route wholly within the territory 
of the United States from the Great Lakes to navigable 
waters of the Hudson River, of sufficient capacity to 
transport the tonnage of the lakes t« the sea. An ap 
propriation sufficient to enable the survey to be made is 
authorized. 


The Bridgeport Improvement. 

Another mare’s nest has been discovered -by those who 
oppose the agreement entered into by the city of Bridge- 
port and the New York, New Haven & Hartford for the 
four-tracking of the line through that place. It is in 
effect that the city is bound to pay one-sixth of the as- 
sessed valuation of all property necessary for the im- 


provement. a clause that had been overlooked when 
Collector Mooney applied for his injunction restraining 
the city from obligating itself to meet $400,000 of the 
exnense. 

Communities which are accustomed to lend their as- 
sistance to railroads when they stand ready to invest 
‘ iillions of dollars in local improvements are slow to 
understand why this obstreperous little Connecticut 
municipality is so arrogantly opposed to every sugges- 
tion that comes from the officers of the road. The rail- 
road station at Bridgeport has been an eyesore to its 
citizens for the past 20 years. No citv of its size in the 
United States is so poorly provided: vet, when it is 
called upon to pay $490,000 as its share for the elimina- 
tion of no less than 82 grade crossings, and, in addition, 
secures a handsome new station and a beautiful bridge 
in place of the rust-eaten structure that now spans the 
muddy Pequonnock, it is found that there is a clique, 
no doubt disappointed from their failure to milk the 
company. ready to oppose the march of progress and 
offer all kinds of annoving delays in ca'rving ont what 
must prove in the end an everlasting blessing to the 
entire commuity.—Boston Herald. 


Asiatic Petroleum. 

Siam imported in 1894, 3,500,000 gals. of petroleum 
1,300,090 gals. of Russian petroleum were imported 
directly from Batoum, and 250.000 gals from America. 
the balance from Singapore. The oil wells at Langkat, 
on the island of Sumatra, produce about 1.000,000 gals. 
monthly. The oil, which is in quality equal to the Rus- 
sian article, has founda ready market not only in the 
Dutch East Indias, Singapore and Bangkok, but also in 
Hongkong, Cochi-china and Burmah. The oil deposits 
on Sumatra are said to be verv extensiv*, and it is ex- 
pected that the Russian trade will suffer in the markets 
of Southern and Eastern Asia before long.—The Ameri- 
can Manufacturer. 


The Technical Club, Chicago. 


At a meeting of the lately organized Technical Club, 
in Chicago, on Feb. 14, the following officers were 
elected : 

President, R. W. Hunt; Vice-President. W I. Bab- 
cock ; Second Vice President, E. C. Shankland; Treas- 
urer, H. F. J. Porter; Directors, Dankmar Adler, Chas. 
E. Billin, B. N. Gardner, G H. Lederle; Alfred Noble, 
A. Sorge, Jr., B J. Arnold, J. R. Chanman, E. M. Herr, 
Jas. F, Lewis, Isham Randolph, Jno. F. Wallace. 


Why Chicago Got the Democratic Convention, 


It is not generally known whv Chicago succeeded in 
capturing the Democratic National Convention. The 
Hall signal and the Smith triple expansion exhaust 
pipe did it. The relation may seem hard to _ trace. 
but it is perfectly simple. The [Illinois Central 
officers, convinced the Committee that they could 
handle great crowds quickly and safely largely be- 
cause of the Hall signals, and that the vicinity of 
the Coliseum, although close to the railroad, is quiet, 
largely because of the Smith exhaust pipe, Mr. Hig- 
gins, Superintendent of Terminals, wrote a letter to be 
read hefore the National Committee, in which he said: 
“On Oct. 9, 1893 (Chicago Dav), between the hours of 7 
a.m. and 11 p.m., we handled on express and local 
suburban trains, 509.000 passengers. On account of our 
experience during the summer of 1893, the improvements 
that have been made since that time and the protection 
of the Hall antomatic block signals insuring safe opera- 
tion. we are prepared to repeat this performance at any 
time it may become necessary. With reference to the 
question of interference with the work of the convention 
in the Coliseum Building by noise from locomotives and 
trains, we are equipping our locomotives with the Smith 
triple expansion exhaust pive, which will entirely 
obviate the noise from the exhaust of locomotives while 
in motion.”’ 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDINC. 





The Schenectady Locomotive Works received an order 
last week for building 10 locomotives for the Adiron- 
dack & St. Lawrence rowed. 


The Pittsburgh T.ocomotive Works has secured the 
order for building 1) engines for the Lake Superior & 
Ishpeming, a new railroad being built in the mining dis- 
trict of Northern Michigan. 


The Lehigh Valley has ordered from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works five heavy locomotives for service 
over the Wilkes-Barre Mountain. These engines will 
weigh in working order 148,000 Ibs., of which 130,C00 
lbs. will be on the driving-wheels. The engines will 
have 22 x 28-in. cylinders. The trucks of the tender will 
be of Fox pressed steel, and the tender wheels 33 in. in 
diameter and of cast iron. The Gould tender truck will 
be used. The engines will have American driver brakes 
on each wheel, and will be equipped with the Westing 
house train brake. 








CAR BUILDING. 


The Ohio River road in West Virginia is said to be in 
the market for something like 300 freight cars. 


The Lake Superior & Ishpeming has awarded a con- 
tract for 400 ore cars to the Wells & French Co., of Chi- 
cago. 

The Long Island car contract was awarded last week 
pol boner Lebanon Manufacturing Co, 50 cars being 
ordered. 


The Pennsylvania, despite a current rumor, does not 
contemplate giving out any orders for new freight cars 
and will only build to fill requirements for vacant num- 
bers. 


The Michigan-Peninsular Car Co. secured the order 
for 1.700 cars for the Erie Railroad mentioned last week. 
Another order for 500 was given out to the Buffalo Car 
Co., as then stated. 


The S. E. Barrett Manufacturing Co, of Chicago, has 
awarded the contract for the 29 new tank cars, referred 
to several weeks ago, to F. M. Pease, dealer in railroad 
supplies at 355 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A new official car is being built at the shops of the 
Pennsylvania at Columbus, O., for Vice-President 
Joseph Wood. The car used by Mr. Wood while Gen- 
eral Manager of the Pennsylvania Company will be used 
by Mr. Loree. 


The Ncw York Central & Hudson River road has let 
contracts for 2,150 cars of 60,000 lbs. capacity. Four 
hundred platform cars have been ordered from the 
Barney & Smith Mfg. Co., 500 coal cars from the Union 
Car Co., at Depew, and 1,250 coal cars from the Buffalo 
Car Mfg. Vo., of Buffalo 
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The Chattanooga Southern has received the last lot of 
the 50 cars ordered some weeks ago from the United 
States Car Co., which were built at the Anniston shops. 
An additional order, increasing the number to 100 cars, 
is likely to be given out, but this matter is not definitely 
decided. The order, if given, will probably go to the An- 
niston shops. 


The Jackson & Sharp Co., of Wilmington, Del., is 
working on 13 coaches for the Central Vermont, which 
were contracted for some weeks ago. These cars are 
quite handsome, and will include six first-class coaches, 
mahogany finish, with vestibules ; three coaches mahog- 
any finish. without vestibules, and four smoking cars, 
quartered oak finish and leather seats, with vestibules. 

“he vestibules and platforms will be of the Gould type, 
and the wheels used will be of Krupp’s make, with 36-in. 
steel tires. 


The car works of Arthur King, of Middletown, Pa., 
are very busy on new cars and repair work as well. At 
present the plant is running on an order for 300 gondola 
cars for the Pennsylvania Railroad, and as soon as these 
cars are finished work will be started on an order for 150 
box cars for the same railroad. About 200 cars, belong- 
ing to the Iron Car Co., willshortly go through the shops 
to have extensive repairs made, being converted into 
hopper coal cars. They will be used in the Philadelphia 
& ee service, being lettered ‘‘Commercial Des- 
patch.’ 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern order for cars, 
was distributed as follows, the number of cars to be built 
being 2,100, as stated last week: To the Michigan-Penm- 
sular Car Co. 1,000 cars, 500 being special drop bottom coal 
cars, having drop doors closing flush with floor of car, 
and having both ends removable, and of 60,000-lbs. capac- 
ity; also 500 standard box cars of 60,000-lbs. capacity. 

!'o the Madison Car Co., 250 coal cars and 250 box cars. 

To the Wells & French Co., 250 box cars. 

To the Union Car Co , 250 coal cars, and 100 box cars. 
The coal cars are for delivery some time before May 1 
the box cars durirg August and September. One hundred 
box cars will probably be equipped with the Fox truck; 
the others will all have thediamond truck, with Schoen 
pressed steel truck bolsters, malleable iron oil boxes and 
lids, and National Hollow brakebeams, inside hung. The 
cars will all be lettered L.S. & M.S. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Bids will be received until March 4 for 
fhe overhead bridge at Jones avenue, this place. As we 
reported a short while ago in these columns, it was re- 
cently decided to build the more expensive of two plans 
submitted by R. M. Clayton, City Engineer, the plan se- 
lected to cost $1,700. 

Canton, Me.—A steel bridge will soon be built over 
the Androscoggin at this place. The King Bridge Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, O., has the contract. 


Carbondale, Pa.—Bids will be received until Feb. 25 
for three bridges over the Lackawanna River. These 
bridges will be either of iron or steel or of the Melan 
concrete construction. Mr, T, L. McMillan, City Clerk, 
should be addressed. 


Chaska, Minn.—Bids were opened ov Jan. 31 for a 
steel drawbridge over the Minnesota River, at Chestnut 


street as follows: 
Stone Tubular 


piers. piers. 
Chicago Bridge & Tron Co.........000-0- secs $10,126 $9,587 
King Bridge Co., Cleveland, QO......... ...... 11,400 10,200 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee... 12,007 10,409 
Gillet-Herzog Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. ...... 9,849 8,737 
S. M. Jeweit & Co., Minneapolis. . ........ 11,120 9,600 
Milwaukee Bridge & Iron Co................ 10,449 9,595 
Wrought lion Bridge Co., Canton, O ... .... 12.690 11,445 


The contract was awarded to the Gillet-Herzog Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Chicago, Ill. --Bids were opened on Feb. 21 for the 
new bridge over the north branch of the Chicago River 
at North Halstead street. 


Chillicothe, O.—Bids were opened on Feb. 4 by the 
County Commissioners for the new bridge over the 
Scioto River, which is to replace the wooden bridge 
burned on Dec. 23. The bridge is in three spans of 154 ft. 
each, and the contract was awarded to the Columbus 
Bridge Co., of Columbus, O., at its bid of $7,837. 


Dixon, I1l.—Bids for a bridge over Seven Mile Branch 
were received Feb. 10, as follows: Clinton Bridge & Iron 
Works, Clinton, Iowa, $1,557; B. T. Parks, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, $1,750; Milwaukee Bridge & Iron Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $1,923; Wrought Iron Bridge Company, 
Canton, O., $2,175; Chicago Bridge & Iron Company, 
Chicago, I11., $2,350; Canton Bridge Company, Canton, 
O., $2,300; Penn Bridge Company, Beaver Pals, Pa., 
$2,190. The Clinton Bridge & Iron Works secured the 
contract. 

Dunlap, Tenn.—The county bridge committee will 
build three bridges, and are receiving bids. 

Easton, Pa.—The Grand Jury has approved the re- 
ports of viewers recommending the erection of county 
bridges over the Lehigh at Freemansburg and at Acker- 
manville. The new bridge at Uhlersville has been com- 
pleted. 

Freeport. Pa.—The County Commissioners of Arm- 
strong and Westmoreland counties have decided to build 
a joint county bridge over the Allegheny River at Free- 
port, and work on it will begin in the spring. 


Galveston, Tex.—-Bids will be received by the author- 
ities of Harris and Galveston counties till March 9 for a 
bridge over Clear Creek connecting the two counties. 
The bridge will cost about $5,000, 


Harrisburg, Pa.—At the State Department, Feb. 15, 
there was filed the agreement of consolidation between 
the Pennsylvania & New Jersey Railroad Company, of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the New Jersey 
Railroad Company, of New Jersey, forming a new cor- 
poration known as the Delaware River Railroad Bridge 
Company, capital $1,300,000. The President is H2nry D. 
Welsh, of Philadelphia. This bridge is the new bridge 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, over the Delaware, which 
is now nearly completed. 

The contract for the new bridge to be built over 
Maleatonga Creek has been awarded to Nelson & 
Buchanan, of Chambersburgh, Pa., at their bid of 
$3,700, 

Kansas City, Kan.—The bridge to be built over the 
Kansas River at Central avenue by the Metropolitan 
(electric) Railway Co., will, it is estimated, cost about 
$55,000. 


Logan, Kan.—The bridge now being built across the 
Solomon River at this point, to replace the ene swept 
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away by high waters last June. is of iron, 280 ft. long, 
16 ft. wide, consisting of two 70-ft. spans, and approaches, 
It will cost when completed $25,000. 


Montgomery, Ala.—A petition has been brought before 
Congress authorizing the Montgomery Bridge Company 
* build a bridge over the Alabama River, near this 
place. 


New Orleans, La.—An iron bridge across Caronde- 
let Canal, at the intersection of Orleans and Galvez 
streets, will soon be built. Specifications are now being 
prepared. 


Newport News, Va.—It has become necessary to 
erect an overhead bridge, to cross the tracks of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in this city. The bridge, which 
will be about 209 ft. long, will probably be built during 
the coming year. 


Newton, Mass.—The new iron bridge of the Boston 
Athletic Association, across the Charles River at River- 
ray completed. It is 200 ft. long, and cost about 

New York.—The Sinking Fund Commission, on Feb. 
11, adopted final plans for the New York approaches to 
the New York & New Jersey Bridge to be constructed 
across the Hudson. These plans were illustrated and 
described in the Railroad Gazette last week- 


Ottawa, Ont.—Bids were received on Feb. 17 for con- 
structing a trestle bridge over the Congua Creek, Mani 
waki reserve, Que. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—In the Court of Common Pleas 
Feb. 12, a bill in equity was filed by Frederick F. Elton 
head, Mary A. Johnson, Jane Wilcock, Mary Eleanor Wil 
cock and John Wilcock against the Pennsylvania & New 
Jersey Railroad Company to enjoin its construction of 
the approach to the new Pennsylvania railroad bridge 
over the Delaware River, on the ground that it wean 
obstruct navigation of Frankford Creek. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—City Engineer Brown is preparing 
plans for erecting a bridge over the Panhandle tracks 
on Second avenue. 


Ryde, Pa.—The matter of building a bridge over the 
Juniata at this point is being agitated. There are only 
three county bridges spanning the river in the entire 
county. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul has been ordered by the city authorities to build a 
bridge over its tracks, on Summit avenue. 


San Francisco, Cal.—A handsome stone arch bridge 
has been designed for Golden Gate Park, by Coxhead & 
Coxhead. It is 125 ft. wide, divided as follows: Drive- 
way, 70 ft.; footway, 25 ft.; bicycle track, 30 ft. The 
length of the bridge will be 100 ft. 


Shamekin, Pa.—The Board of Trade has adopted a 
resolution urging the immediate erection of an overhead 
bridge from the lower end of Sunbury street to the 
Trevaton road. The present wooden bridge is unsafe 
and the Commissioners have decided to rebuild it. 


Toledo, O.—Bids will be received until March 5 for 
building the foundation and abutments for a bridge over 
Ten Mile Creek in Washington Township. C. H. Jones, 
County Auditor. 


Tunkhannock, Pa.—The County Commissioners are 
discussing the question of rebuilding the county bridge 
at Kaiserville. 

Tyrone, Pa.—Included in the contemplated Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad improvements at this place is the erec- 
tion of a new overhead bridge to avoid a grade crossing. 


Washington, D. C.—Bids for a plate-girder highway 
bridge were received, Feb. 11, as follows, the prices sub- 
mitted being per pound of metal, and the total number 
of pounds required being 21,750: H. Hood, Washing- 
ton, D. C., $0.0258: Groton Bridge & Manufacturing 
Company, Groton, N. Y., .0265; Nelson & Buchanan, 
Chambersburgh, Pa., .0365; Youngstown Bridge Com- 
pany, Youngstown, O., .0239; General Equipment & En- 
gineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., .0329; C. A. 
Schneider’s Sons, Washington, D. C., .0255; Wrought 
Iron Bridge Company, Canton, O., .0273; Shiffler Bridge 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., .0260; New Jersey Steel & 
Iron Company, Trenton, N. J., .0287. 

Representative McCulloch, of Arkansas, on Feb. 15, 
secured the yeneee of a bill by the House to allow the 
St. Francis Lake Bridge & Turnpike Company, of 
Craighead City, Ark., to construct a bridge across the 
St. Francis Lake in Arkansas. 

The bill providing for the construction of a memorial 
bridge across the Potomac from this city to Arlington 
passed the Senate Feb. 12. The bill provides that the 
Government shall pay for the bridge. 


Williamsport, Pa.—The contract for an iron bridge 
over Cedar Run, in Brown pens has been privately 
let to Nelson & Buchanan, of Chambersburgh for $5,950. 
The bridge will be 231 ft. long, and will span Cedar near 
tine Creek. Webb & Perkins are the supervising en 
gineers. 

Willoughby, O.—The contract for the construction 
of an iron bridge over the Chagrin River near this place 
was, Feb. 13, let by the Cleveland, Painesville & East- 
ern tothe King Bridge Company, of Cleveland. The 
wood work was let to Brown & Co. and the masonry to 
Williams Brothers, both of Willoughby. The bridge 
will bein two spans, one of 200 ft. over the river, the 
other of 170 ft. over the highway, together with a wood- 
en trestle 600 ft. long. 








RAILROAD LAW—NOTES OF DECISIONS. 





Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


In Virginia, a certain contract under which lambs 
were shipped. provided that the company should not be 
liable for injury to the stock until they were ‘ loaded 
into the car and the car door fastened by the conductor.” 
The Supreme Court rules that this did not exempt the 
carrier from injury caused by its negligence in allow- 
ing the lambs to drink salt water before they got on 
the cars.* 

In Texas, it is held that the fact that plaintiff’s con 
tract with defendant called for 34-ft. cars, and that de 
fendant represented the cars supplied to be that size, 
will not a y plaintiff in loading the number of cat- 
tle usually carried in 34-ft. cars after he discovered it 
could not properly be done.? 

In New York a carrier contracting with the agent of 
the owner of goods for their transportation is not affected 
by a limitation of the agent’s authority to agree on the 
terms of transportation. * 

In the Federal Court it is ruled that the same degree of 
care is required of carriers, in handling and transporting 





explosives and combustible oils, as is exercised by mer- 
chants and insurers in dealing with such articles.* 

In Missouri it is held that bills of lading constitute the 
only evidence of the final contract between the parties.° 

In the Feder91 Court it is decided that a railroad, on 
whose tracks a collision has occurred between a train 
and a number of tank-cars containing petroleum, some 
of which have been broken, and the oil set on fire by the 
collision, and which neglects for two hours to remove 
the other cars of oil, in consequence of which some of 
them are set on fire by the burning oil, and explode, is 
liable to one who is injured by such explosion. ® 

In Iowa it is laid down that since the common law, as 
such, is no part of the national jurisprudence, and since 
the exclusive right to regulate commerce is vested in 
Congress, overcharges for freight on an interstate ship- 
ment, involving unjust discrimination, made prior to 
the interstate commerce act, cannot be recovered.’ 

In Texas a railroad is liable for the overflow of land 
caused by its negligent construction of an embankment 
to protect a bridge without sufficient water ways therein 
to allow the overflow of a river to pass off in its proper 
and usual caurse.® 
Injuries to Passengers, Employees and Strangers. 

In Michigan the brakeman, when the train on which 
plaintiff, a girl 18 years old, used to traveling, was a 
passenger, came toa full stop before reaching the sta- 
tion, called out the station, and plaintiff thereupon left 
the car, and went out on the platform on which the 
brakeman was standing, and eg she had passed 
her station, stepped off the train while it was moving 
about four miles an hour. The Supreme Court holds 
plaintiff was guilty of contributory negligence.® 

The Supreme Court of West Virginia rules that where, 
by mistake, a ticket agent, in selling a mileage ticket 
good for one year, stamps upon it, as the date of issue, 
4th March, 1892, instead of 1893, a passenger who tenders 
it in payment of fare, and, on its rejection, is ejected 
for non-payment of fare, can recover damages from the 
company.?° 

In Kentucky, deceased, while in a helpless state of in- 
toxication, was ejected from defendant’s train by defen- 
dant’s agents, who knew of his condition, at a point 
some distance from a station, where there were high 
banks and fences on both sides of the track, and was run 
over by another train, the fact that the latter train was 
soon due being known to the employees who ejected 
deceased. The Court of Appeals holds that defendant 
was liable.1+ 

In Texas a street railroad company who had issued to 

laintiff a pass for life sold its road to defendant. The 

ourt of Appeals decides that in the absence of an 
agreement on defendant’s part to assume its grantee’s 
liability on the pass, plaintiff could not recover damages 
for failure of defendant to recognize the pass. +? 

In Texas it is held that a person who boards a train 
merely to assist another to a seat must give notice of his 
intention to get off, to hold the company liable for not 
giving him time therefor; the train having stopped the 
usual and a reasonable time for passengers to get on and 
off, and he having of his own volition jumped off after it 
had started.?* 

In Indiana where intersecting railroads use a common 
depot, and a person at the re at night, for the purpose 
of taking passage on one of the roads, is injured on ac- 
count of the failure to properly light the platform, the 
other road, which ran no trains during the night, is not 
liab‘e for the injuries. 1+ 

In the Federal Court it is held that a passenger wrong- 
fully expelled from a railroad train is entitled to com- 
pensation for any increased injury due to such resist- 
ance as he is entitled to make to show that he is removed 
against his will.15 

In Indiana, a person on railroad property for the pur- 
pose of hauling away freight has a right to occupy the 
position designated by the agent of the company, even if 
such position be hazardous, and to rely upon the dili- 
gence of the company to protect him from danger.!° 

In Iowa, the fact that the passenger, though claiming 
his right to passage on his ticket, offered to pay the regu- 
lar fare, refusing only to pay the extra charges on train, 
does not prevent his recovery for ejection, his offer not 
having been accepted. 7 

The Supreme Court of New York says that a railroad 
track is the place wherethe trainmen work, within the 
rule requiring a master to furnish a safe place for his 
servants to work.1® 

In New York defendant’s railroad was also used by 
the P. Company underan agreement between the two 
companies by which each was to pay a share of 
the expense of keeping the road in proper condition, in- 
cluding the wages of yardmaster, switchmen, etc.: that 
the railroad and the employees referred to in the agree- 
ment should be under the exclusive direction of defend- 
ant; and that such employees ‘‘being joint employees, 
and being paid by each party in proportion to the busi- 
ness done by such party, itis agreed that each party 
shall be responsible for the acts of such joint employees 
when engaged in that party’s business.’”?’ The Supreme 
Court rules that a switchman was not a fellow-servant of 
the trainmen of the P. Company.?9 

In Texas it is held that where plaintiff and another 
testified that E., who was track foreman of defendant 
street railway company, charged with the duty of lay- 
ing and repairing its track, had power to employ and 
discharge those subject to his control, such power will 
be assumed as an undisputed fact, E. not having denied 
that he had such power in his own department, but hav- 
ing testified merely that he had no such power over 
those who worked in the company’s shops. ?° 

The Supreme Court of Illinois says that it is proper to 
charge that, to constitute fellow-servants, the servants 
should be actually co-operating at the time of the in- 
jury in the particular business in hand, or their usual 
duties should bring them into habitual consociation 
with each other, so that they might exercise an influence 
upon each other promotive of proper caution for their 
personal safety.?1 

In Texas plaintiff, while exercising ordinary care in 
driving across defendant’s tracks on a principal street at 
night, was struck by two cars negligently cut off from a 
train, and started with great speed and unaccompanied 
by an engine. No signals were given and no lights main- 
tained at the crossing. The Supreme Court holds that 
a judgment for plaintiff was sustained by the evi- 
dence. ?? 

In the Supreme Court of the United States it is decided 
that where a railroad delivers cars to a mining company 
by leaving them on a siding, it is bound to see that they 
are left and maintained in such a position as not to in- 
terfere with trains on the main track: and if the mining 
company negligently permits them torun down on the 
main track, whereby a train is derailed, and plaintiff in- 
jured, the railway company is liable.?* 

In Iowa it is ruled that the negligence of the deceased 
in going upon the railroad bridge, on which she was 
run down, was no defense, if defendant’s engineer was 
negligent in failing to stop after he discovered her dan- 
gerous position.?* 

In Indiana it is held that a railroad is not necessarily 
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free from negligence in backing its train over a dray 
standing alongside a car on a side track for the purpose 
of hauling freight from it, because the bell was rung 
ee and three whistles given ‘before starting 
to back. 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Boston & Maine, $3 per share on the preferred stock, 
payable March 2. 

Canadian Pacific, 114 per cent. on the common stock 
and 2 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable April 1. 

Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling, 1 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable March 3. 

Delaware £ Bound Brook, quarterly, 2 per cent., pay- 
able Feb. 20. 

North Pennsylvania, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable 
Feb. 25. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Canadian Pacific, annual, company’s office, Montreal, 
Canada, A a; 

Lindell Railway Co., annual, Fourth and Olive streets, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 2. 

Missouri Pacific, annual, company’s office, St. Louis, 
March 10. 

Norfolk & Southern, annual, company’s office, Norfolk, 
Va., March 5. 

Pennsylvania, annual, Musical Fund Hall, Locust 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., March 10. 

St. Lawrence & Adirondack, special, company’s office, 
Montreal, Canada, March 9. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, annual, com- 
pany’s office, St. Louis, March 10. 

Southwestern, special, company’s office, 
Canada, March 9. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad, annual, company’s 
office, Tracy City, Grundy Couaty, Tenn., March 11. 


Technical Meetings. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 


The Roadmasters’ Association of America will hold 
its — rs convention at Niagara Falls, beginning 
on Sept. 8. 

The Railway Signalling Club will meet on the second 
Tuesday of the monthsof January, March, May, Septem- 
ber and November, in Chicago. Mr. George M. Basford, 
is secretary, The Rookery, Chicago. 

The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago on the 
third Tuesday of each month. at:2 p m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City. on the third Thursday 
in each month, at 8 p. m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesieyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Tuesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the second Friday of January, March, 
May, September and November. at ys m. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and November. 

The Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Rvan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 
8 


Montreal, 


p. lm. , 
The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Paui Union Station on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The mer can Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, New 
—_ on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets on the first 
Tuesday in each month, at 8p.m. The headquarters 
of the society are at 1736-1739 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. The business meetings are held on the first Wed- 
nesday at its rooms. The meetings for the reading 
and discussion of papers are held on the third Wednes- 
day at the Armour Institute, Thirty-third street and 


Armour avenue. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Boston Society q Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 

ednesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louts meets in the Mis 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third 
Wednesdays in each month. 

The mais Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p.m. The As- 
sociation headquarters are at The Gumberland Publish- 
ing House, Nashville. Tenn. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
meets in the Carnegie Library Building, Allegheny, Pa., 
on the third Tuesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street. San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

‘The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in- 
formal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month, 
from Septemter to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at _ p. m 


The Denv r Society of Civil Engineers meets at 36 
Jacobson B ock, Denver, Col., on the second Tuesday 
of each month except during July and August. 





The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
Helena, Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 


7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. ; 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursday, at § p. m. : 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8 p.m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, O., on the third Thursday in each month, at 7.30 
p.m. Address P. O. Box 333. we 

The mer ip ate and. Architects’ Club of Louisville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street. on the second Thursday each month at 8 p. m. 

The Western Foundry~nen’s Ass ciation meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on the third Wednesday 
of each month. S. T. Johnston, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago, is secretary of the association. 

The Engineers’ Club of Columbus, (0.), meets at 1244 
North High street, on the first and third Saturdays 
from September to June. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Association of Southern 
California meets each third Wednesday of the month in 
the Hall of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western New York holds 
regular meetings the first Monday in each month. ex- 
—_ in the months of July and August, at the Buffalo 
Library Building. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets on 
the first Monday of each month, except June July, Au- 
gust and September. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western New York meets 
on the first Monday of each month at the Society’s rooms 
in the Buffalo Library. 


Engineers’ Society of Western New York. 

At the February meeting of the Society Mr. W. C. 
Johnson, M. Am. Soc. C. E., gave an interesting talk on 
Power Development at Niagara Falls other than that 
of the Niagara Falls Power Company. The society ad- 
journed after some discussion on this paper. The offi- 
cers for the ensuing year are: President, Geo. E. Mann; 
Vice-President, Edw. B. Guthrie; Secretary, Carleton 
Greene; Treasurer, Paul Voorhees; Librarian, Chas. H. 
Tutton ; Directors, W. A. Brackenridge and Horatio 
Harrower. 


Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati. 

The yearly report of the Secretary of the Club shows 
the following papers to have been read during the year: 

Organization and Conduct of the Fngineering Department of 
the city of Cincinnati, H. J. Stanley; Wood-Working Macbin- 
ery, G. W. Passell; Ravid Methods of Making Extensive Sur- 
veys for Small Scale Maps, G. B. Nicholson; A Pure Water Sup- 
ply for Cincinnati, G. Bouscaren: Long Distance Transmission 
of Energy by Electricity, W. M. Veneable; Landscape Garden- 
ing. William Salway; Manufacture of Open Hearth Steel, W. H. 
D. Totten; The Water Works and Electric Light Plant of Lin- 
wood, Obio, George Hornung; Statement of Work Being one 
in Connection with Water Way from the Lakes to the Ohio 
River, M. D. Burke; Partial Report of Committee on -Me- 
morials, the Committee; Greater Cincinnati—Annual Address, 
M. D. Burke. 

The officers for 1896 are: President, M. D. Burke ; Vice- 
President, Charles E. Lindsay. Directors—S. Whinery, 
H. M. Lane, G. W. Kittredge; Secretary and Treasurer, 
J. F. Wilson. 


Western Railway Club. 


At the January meeting of the Western Railway Club 
the discussion of Mr. Waitt’s paper on Air-Brake Equip- 
ment was continued. We shall give some report of that 
discussion in a later issue. 

Mr. McConnell’s paper on Locomotive Service was 
taken up and discussed at length and an abstract of the 
discussion appears in this issue. In course of the dis- 
cussion Mr. Forsyth offered a resolution instructing the 
Secretary to send a memorial to the Master Mechanics’ 
Association urging that Association at the nex; conven- 
tion to adopt as a standard for locomotive reports the 
basis of fuel per ton-mile and of repairs per ton-mile in- 
stead of using the engine-mile basis. This resolution 
was adopted. 

The report of the committee on Interchange Rules was 
not discussed, so much time having been consumed in 
the other discussions; but a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the report, and to make a report at 
the next meeting of the club, and meantime the com- 
mittee’s report is issued by the society in order that it 
might be before the meeting of the committee of the 
Master Car Builders’ Asscciation at Cleveland. 

A paper was read by Mr. Barr entitled The Ninety 
and Nine, which is published in full in thisissue. The 
od at the next meeting will be Piece-Work in Car 

hops, by Mr. G. I.. Potter, of the Pennsylvania lines. 


Traveling Engineers’ Association. 

Secretary Thompson has issued a circular asking ques- 
tions on one of the subjects for discussion at the next 
annual meeting on standard form of examination of fire 
men for ——, The are: 1. Do you examine engi- 
neers and firemen for promotion on your line of machin- 
ery and air-brakes? 2. Do you usea certain form of 
questions? If so, please send list of questions. 3. Are 
candidates allowed a copy of thesequestions ? 4. Do you 
use any questions suplying especially to extra heavy en- 
gines? 5. In regard to blocking up extra large engines 
with four or five drivers united, when such seubdaae 
occur as broken springs, equalizers, hangers, axles, etc. 
what questions are used or recommended ? 6. In regard 
to engines with cross-heads that will not clear crank pin 
on front driver unless side rods are working from main 
to front drivers, what questions are used or recom- 
mended ? 7%. What questions are asked in regard to 
accidents peculiar to compound engines ? 8. In districts 
infected by bad water, what questions are used or recom- 
mended in regard to handling water in boiler? 9. Have 
you any suggestions to make in regard to revising ques- 
tions for examination on air-brakes? 10. Give opinion 
of the present Traveling Engineers’ standard form for 
examination ? 

Answers should be sent to I. H. Brown, Chairman, 
1621 Greenup street, Covington, Ky. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are: J. A. Gibson, J. W. Hall, J. 
Donovan, E. W. Knapp. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

The annual meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers and Metallurgists was held in 
Pittsburgh on Feb. 18, 19,20 and 21. The formal oren- 
ing of the meeting took place Tuesday evening in the 
banquet-room of the Monongahela House. President 
J. D. Weeks delivered the annual address, in which he 
considered the claims made that the late William 
Kelly was the inventor of the Bessemer process. 
Wednesday morning and afternoon were taken up by a 


railroad excursion to Homestead, Duquesne and East 
Pittsburgh, to visit the Carnegie plants at the two first- 
named places and the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co.’s works at East Pittsburgh. In the even- 
ing another session was held, and papers read. 
Thursday morning and afternoon sessions were held, 
devoted to the reading of papers and discussion. The 
annual banquet took place Thursday evening. 

On Friday morning an excursion was made to 
Jannette, and the glass works of McKee & Bro. were 
visited. The party then left for Latrobe, to visit 
Latrobe Steel Works, where lunch was served. The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.’s plant at Ford City and the 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., at Natrona, were then 
visited. 

The committee arranged also a series of alternate ex- 
cursions, to be taken, where parties were formed, any 
time during the meeting, as follows: Youghiogheny 
Coal Cu., electric hauling, mining, etc.:; Edgar Thompson 
Steel Works, rails; relief model of the proposed Pitts- 
burg & Erie Canal; U. S. Glass Co., window glass: oil 
wells, gas wells, gas pumping plants, etc.; Otto Hoff- 
man coke ovens, Frick CokeCo., foundries, rolling mills, 
Carnegie Library and Phipps Conservatory. For the 
alternate excursions members were furnished with 
cards of introduction to the various works they visited, 
and where parties were organized guides were provided. 
Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 

A regular meeting was held Feb. 5, President Ocker- 
son in the chair and thirty members and five visitors 
present. The minutes of the 429th meeting were read 
and approved. The executive committee reported the 
following programme of papers for the year:' 


Jan. 8—English Railway Practice. Geo. B. Leighton. 
Jan. 22—Undergrouné Electrica] Service, FE. J. Snencer. 
Feb. 5—Engineering Materials in Compression, J. B. John- 


son. 

Feb. 19—An Instrument for Testing Gages to 500 lbs., J. H. 
Kinealy. 

March 4—A New Design for a Stadia Board, O. W. Fer- 


uson. 
. March 18—The Testing of Coals, Arthur Winslow. 

April 1—Municipal Eogineering, Subdivisions and Grades, 
Julius Pitzman. 

Avril15 The Maintenance of Bridges, Carl Gayler. 

May 6—The Construction of a Low Crib Dam Across Rock 
River. J. W. Woermann, 

May 20—A New Cross-Breaking Testing Machine, Malverd 
A. Howe. 

June 3—Fly wheels, Herbert A. Wagner. 

Sept. 16-—The Galveston Harbor Improvements, W. J. Sher- 
man. 

Oct. 7—Some Notes on the Operation of the St. Louis Water 
Works ‘ onduit, S. Bent Russell 

Oct. 21—Boiler Efficiency with Low-Grade Fuels, William 
H. Bryan. 

B Nov. 4—Steel Frame Construction of High Bui'dings, Julius 
aier. 

Nov 18—Dredging the Mississippi River, Edward Flad. 

j Dec 2—Annual Meeting, Reports of Officers and Commit- 
ees 

Dee. 16—Arnual] Dinner, Installation of Officers, Address of 
Retiring President. 

The Executive Committee reported with their ap- 

roval applications for membership from W. G. Comber, 

orace Dunaway, and J. L. Van Ornum, who were 
elected. 

Prof. J.B Johnson then addressed the club on the 
subject of Engineering Materials in Compressive 
Stress. Heexplained the development of a formula for 
the compressive strength of a brittle solid, which was 
shown to be borne out by experiments. He also gave 
empirical laws for the relative crushing strength of 
prisms of various relative heights, and tor loads on por- 
tions of the upper surface. Also strain diagrams for com- 
yg tests on stone and brick masonry and concrete. 

he formula in question was originally developed by Mr. 
Charles Bouton. a fifth year student at Washington 
University, and was thought to be original, but was 
found later to have been arrived at at an earlier date by 
a German engineer. The —- wasillustrated by numer- 
ous charts, diagrams, and by photographs thrown upon 
the screen. 

The discussion was participated in by Messrs. Bair, 
Kinealy, Harrington, Flad, Olshausen and Barth. 


Enginesrs’ Club of Philadelphia. 


A regular meeting of the club was held on Saturday, 
Feb.15. Papers were read on the Queen Lane Division 
of the Philadelphia Water Supply System as follows: 
* The Engines.” by Mr. Thos. tt Mirkil, Jr.. and “ The 
Engine and Roiler Houses,” by Mr. F. L. Hand. The 
papers were illustrated by lantern slides. 


THE BOILERS OF THE QUEEN LANE PUMPING STATION. 


At the meeting of Feb. 1 Mr. John E. Codman pre- 
sented the paper of the evening, on the above subject, 
explaining that his was the first ofa series of papers 
a by Mr. Trautwine that would be presented, to 

escribe the different portions of the Queen Lane divi- 
sion of the Philadelphia water supply system. 

The problem to be solved at this station was to pump 
80,000,000 gals. of water in 24 hours to a height of 250 ft. 
This would require 3,500 net H. P., and at an evaporation 
of 3414 lbs. of water would require a total evaporation of 
120,750 Ibs. of water per hour, and will provide an ample 
allowance of boiler-power in case of any emergency. The 
boiler designed for this work will evaporate about 5;000 
lbs. of water per hour into dry steam, with economy of 
labor and fuel, and could probably be forced to evaporate 
8,000 lbs. per hour with faireconomy. We already have 
52 boilers of this type in the City’s water department, 
and find that they produce dry steam, containing not 
more than 1 per cent, or 14 per cent. of water. 

The 24 boilers for the Queen Lane sta ‘ion are arranged 
in four batteries of six each, each boiler having a separ- 
ate flue connecting to the main flue, which runs under 
the boiler-room floor, the smoke-flue of each boiler being 
controlled by a separate damper. 

For these boilers the firm of Riter & Conly, of Pitts- 
burgh, presented the lowest estimate and was awarded 
the contract. The price was $84,700 for the 24 boilers 
delivered on the foundations, including all principal 
valves, grate-bars, copper and blow-off pipes, and all the 
steam-pipe inside the boiler-room, as well as first-class 
non-conducting cover for the boiler-shells. As the plan 
for these boilers is very simple, it opens our bids to any 
manufacturer, whereas, if we had some special patented 
form we would be confined exclusively to one bid. 

The steel plates for the shells were rolled by the Carne- 
gie Company at Homestead. As required by the specifi- 
cations, the material had an ultimate tensile strength of 
from 50,000 to 60,000 lbs. per square inch, an elongation 
of 25 per cent. in 8 in., with a reduction in area not less 
than 50 per cent Test-pieces were bent 180 degs. without 
sign of fracture on the outside. The sides of the shell 
were -in. thick, and the heads and combustion-chamber 
(sin. Each boiler is 8 ft.6in.in diameter, and 20 ft. 
ong, and contains 90 4-in. tubes. There are two Fox’s cor 
rugated flues, 314 ft. in diameter, twelve 2%-in. stay bolts 
run through the boiler, with nuts on the inside and out- 
side at each head. The flanging of the heads was done 
by machinery at one operation with a specially con- 
structed die. 
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The boilers are set on cast-iron saddles, resting on 
brick walls. A 4-ft. brick flue is built under the boilers, 
allowing the waste products of combustion to remain in 
contact with them till drawn out through the damper 
opening into the main flue. Regarding the economy of 
this type of boiler, if the evaporation be taken at 5,000 
lbs. per hour, and 3414 Ibs. as the equivalent for 1 H. P., 
these boilers cost $24.20 per horse-power. With an evap- 
oration of 8,000 lbs. per hour, the cost becomes $15.10 per 
horse-power. 

Each boiler is designed to contain 1,200 sq. ft. of heat- 
ing surface, or 84, ft. per bhorse-power. The bolts were 
hydraulic riveted, the holes been drilled in four plates at 
- time before bending. The heads were drilled in 
place. 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. N. A. Hungerford, District Passenger Agent of the 
Mobile & Birmingham road at Selma, Ala., has resigned, 
and the office which he held has been abolished. 


-——Mr. N. R. Foster, recently Division Master Mechanic 
of the Burlington & Missouri River at Plattsmouth, 
Neb., has resigned, and has gone to Denver to take a 
position with the Denver & Rio Gran:le road. 


—Mr. W. J. Spicer, General Manager of the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk, will, it appears, probably remain in the 
Grand Trunk service. although, as stated last week. the 
position which he now holds will be abolished. 


—Mr. Walter J. Sherman has been appointed Chief 
Engineer of the Wheeling & Lake Erie road. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. C. A. Wilson who resigned to become Chief 
Engineer of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 


—Mr. George S. Fowler, of Fort Wayne, Ind., who has 
large acquaintances among the railroad trade, has 
accepted a position under the new management of the 
Kalamazoo R. R. Velocipede and Car Co. as Traveling 
Sales Agent. 


—-Mr. G. W. Pearsall has resigned the position of Chief 
Engineer of the new Tennessee Central road, and Mr. R. 
L. Engle, formerly of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
has been appointed ( hief Engineer. The change is due 
to the reorganization of the company. 


—Mr. R. Atkinson, whohas been Acting Mechanical 
Superintendent of the Canadian Pacific Railroad since 
the death of the late Mr. D. Preston. has been recently 
given the full title, and is now in charge of the 
mechanical department of the company as Mechanical 
Superintendent. 


—Mr. George M. Reid. Superintendent of Bridges on 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, died at Cleveland 
on Feb. 11, aged 64 years. He had been Superintendent 
of Bridges for nearly 24 years, being appointed to the 
office in 1872, soon after the formation of the present 
Lake Shore Company. 


—Mr. Francis P. Cockshott, late Superintendent of the 
Great Northern Railway of England, died suddenly on 
Feb. 7. Mr. Cockshott retired from the service of the 
Great Northern only last month, and a sketch of his 
career was printed in the Railroad Gazette of Feb. 7, 
page 86. He had been in railroad service 55 years. 


—Mr. Samuel T. Howe, of Topeka, has been elected 
State Railroad Commissioner of Kansas for the term of 
three years, beginning in April, 1896. Mr. Howe is a 
member of the present Board, having been elected Rail- 
road Commissioner by the Executive Council for the 
term of one year, which expires next April. 


—Mr. Walter McMillan, now Local Freight Agent of 
the Michigan Central at Detroit, has been promoted to 
succeed the late Mr. John Crampton as General Agent, 
with headquarters at Buffalo. e will have charge of 
the freight business originating east of the Detroit 
River. r. McMillan has been with the Michigan Cen- 
tral more than 25 years. 


—Mr. Frank C. Smith, now Trainmaster of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, at Horton, Kan., has been made 
Superintendent of the Western Division of the Rock 
Island lines west of the Missouri River. His headquar- 
ters will be at Colorado Springs. He succeeds Mr. R. B. 
Agner, who 1s to retire from railroad business to become 
Manager of a new hotel at Cripple Creek. 


—Mr. W. H. Perkins has resigned as Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Dickson Manufacturing Co., of Scran- 
ton, Pa. He will continue his present duties until about 
March 1. He will be succeeded by Mr. L. F. Bower, who, 
as stated last week, has resigned as Treasurer and Man- 
ager of the Carlisle Manufacturing Co., to accept this 
position with the Dickson Manufacturing Co. 


—Mr. Charles Pettigrew, Manager of the Joliet Works 
of the Illinois Steel Co., has resigned, and hereafter that 
lant will be in charge of Mr. W. C. Catlin, who has 
been Superintendent, the office of Manager being abol- 
ished. Mr. Pettigrew’s connection with the Joliet 
Works extends over a period of 25 years. He began as a 
machinist. He now retires from active business life and 
will soon go abroad. 


—Mr. 4. M. Comer was elected President of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia at a stockholders’ meeting on Feb. 18, 
This election is permanent, and places Mr. Comer at the 
head of the nies of the company. No permanent 
Board of Directors was chosen, but R. T.. Dorsey, of At, 
lanta, and J. S. B. Thompson, of the Southern Railway, 
were named as members of the temporary Board. Mr. 
Comer was formerly Receiver of the property. 


—Mr. Thomas J. Golden, of Marshall, Ill., has been 
appointed General Counsel of the Vandalia line. He has 
recently been the attorney of the company for Illinois. 
Mr. Williams, the late Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, also performed the duties of General Counsel. He 
had heid the latter office before taking charge of the ex- 
ecutive management of the company and retained the 
duties of the position on becoming Vice-President. 


—Mr. Alfred P. Boller, M., Am. Soc. C. E., Mr. Will- 
iam H. Brown, Chief Engineer of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and Mr. J. F. ‘thompson, Engineer of the 
Central of New Jersey, have been appointed a com- 
mission to report upon plans for solving the grade cross- 
ing problem in Newark, N. J. ‘lhe grade crossing 
question at Newark is a particularly difficult one, the 

ennsylvania and the Central of New Jersey tracks 
being on different levels, as explained in a note in these 
columns recently. 


—Mr. F. H McGuigan has been appointed General Su- 
perintendent of the linesof the Grand ‘Trunk east of 
the St. Clair and Detroit rivers, his office being at Mon- 
treal. This is the oftice formerly held by Mr. James 
Stephenson, who recently resigned. lhe new General 


Superintendent was for some years on the Wabash road 
as Division Superintendent at Kansas City. He resigned 


soon after Mr. Hays left the Wabash and since that most 
of his time has been taken up in inspecting the lines of 
the Grand Trunk. 


—Mr. Sumner P. Hopkins has been appointed Com- 
mercial Agent of the Grand Trunk and General Freight 
Agent of the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee in 
succession to Mr. John W. Loud who has been trans- 
ferred to Montreal as General Freight Agent of the 
Grand Trunk. Mr. Hopkins has had an perience of 
nearly 30 years in railroad work, a large part of that 
time in the traffic department.of the Wabash. He was 
fcrsome time Assistant General Freight Agent of that 
company at Chicago. 


—Major A. G. Postlethwaite, formerly Controller of 
the St. Paul & Northern Pacific Railroad and General 
Land Agent of the Northern Pacific, has been elected 
Vice-President and a director of the J.C. McNaughton 
Company, wholesale dealers in lumber and railroad 
ties of Chicago, to succeed Mr. Louis C. Haus, recently 
deceased. Major Postlethwaite, in connection with Mr. 
J. C. McNaughton, established the business of the J. C. 
NcNaughton Co. in 1868. He now returns to the lum- 
ber business after nearly 30 years in railroad service 
with the Pennsylvania, the Erie and in the West. 


—Mr. J. W. Loud, now Commercial Agent of the 
Grand Trunk at Detroit and Tratfic Manager of the De- 
troit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee and Toledo, Saginaw 
& Muskegon roads, has been appointed General Freight 
Agent of the Grand Trunk, to succeed Mr. John Burton, 
who represents the company on the Board of Managers 
of the Joint Traffic Association. Mr. Loud has been 
located at Detroit since 1887 as General Freight Agent of 
through traffic for theGrand Trunk. In Septemher, 1889. 
he was transferred to the position of Traffic Manager of 
the Detroit. Grand Haven & Milwaukee and the Toledo, 
Saginaw & Muskegon, and _ in April, 1894, the office of 
Commercial Agent of the Grand Trunk was added. 


—Mr. A. G. Blair. who was elected President of the 
Wheeling & Lake Evie road at the annual meeting last 
week, has been its General Manager for the last three 
years. He has been in the service of the company prac- 
tically since its construction in various positions. In 
1882 he was General Freight Agent of the company, and 
in 1889 he became Traffic Manager. Two years later 
he was made General Manager. Mr. Blair’s prede- 
cessor as President was Mr. Frank R. Lawrence, of New 
York City, who has large interests in the property, and 
became President a year or so ago. - At the annual meet- 
ing anumber of other important changes were made, 
among them being the election of Mr. T. L Johnson, the 
well-known President of the Johnson Steel Works, at 
Lorain, as a Director. Mr. W. E. Conner, a banker and 
broker of New York City, will, it is said, be the new 
Chairman of the Board of Directers, Mr. Blzeir, as Presi- 
dent, taking charge of the executive management. 


—Mr. John Crampton, General Agent of the Michigan 
Central at Buffalo, N. Y.. died in Chicago on Feb. 10, of 
heart failure Mr. Crampton had charge of the Mich- 
igan Central freight traffic east of the Detroit River, in- 
cluding the local traffic of the Canada Southern 
Division He was for some time General Eastern 
Freight Agent of the Michigan Central, being appointed 
to that office in 1884, and his duties remained practically 
unchanged although his title had been changed to Gen- 
eral Agent Mr. Crampton’s first railroad work in this 
country was on the Grand Trunk, whose employ he en- 
tered immediately upon arriving in Canadafrom England. 
He was with that company 10 years, and became General 
Freight Agent of the Detroit & Milwaukee, and for an- 
other 10 years was General Freight Agent on the Great 
Western of Canada. Soon after the first Trunk Line 
Association was formed he came to New York as Secre- 
tary and as assistant to Mr. Albert Fink. Then he went 
to the Southwestern Railway Association, and in 1878 he 
became General Western Agent of the Vanderbilt lines 
in Chicago, having charge of foreign freight. Afterward, 
he was General Eastern Agent of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis at New York, and in 1884 he went to Buffalo 
with the Michigan Central. 


—Mr. David Kinnear Clark died at his homein London, 
Jan. 22, at the age of 74 years. Every engineer who can 
make any claim to be educated knows Mr. Clark’s name; 
few engineers knew much of his personality. His work 
was so much that of the student that for many years he 
had little touch with men in actual engineering work, 
as compared with the influence of his writings. But he 
had avery important influence on the profession Early 
in life he was appointed locomotive superintendent of the 
Great North of Scotland Railway and there he accumu. 
lated the information which enabled him to publish in 
1855 his book on ‘ Railway Machinery.” ‘This be- 
came immediately a necessary part of the library 
of every engineer who had to do with the mechan- 
ical side of railroads, and notwithstanding the time 
that has passed and the immense changes that have 
taken place, it still remains one of the valuable 
books in the library of such a man. Of course 
it is no longer possible to take Clark as law and 
gospel, and the young man whouses his book will need 
to useit with a great deal of discrimination. In 1857 
Mr. Clark went to London and set up as a consulting 
engineer and there he lived and worked. in the same 
house, from that day until his death. In 1877 he brought 
out his “* Manual of Rules, Tables and Data for Mechan- 
ical Engineers,”’ a volume of 984 pages, published by 
Blackie & Son, of London. This work may truly be 
called monumental, and it has passed through several 
editions. In 1892 he published his work on the Steam 
Engine and Boilers. which also is a book of great im- 
portance. He published some minor books and contrib- 
uted numerous papers to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, of which he became an associate in 1854 and 
a member in 1863. He became a member of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers also in 1854. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Allegheny & Western.—This new company has the fol- 
lowing Directors: J. H. Ralph, Bradford, Pa.; M. F. 
Hammond, G. W. Childs, B. D. Chopin, H. L. Moore, of 
Ridgway, Pa., and others. W. W. Ames, of Ridgway, is 
President. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The two divisions from 
Chicago to Mazon and Mazon te Pekin, IIll., have been 
consolidated as one division. E. Raymond has been ap- 

ointed Roadmaster, and will have his headquarters at 
Streator, Ill. He will succeed M. McInerny and 
Butcher, who have been roadmasters of the two divisions. 
The two divisions from Marceline to Big Blue Junction 
and from Lexington Junction to St. Joseph, Mo., have 
been consolidated in charge of J. Butcher, as Roadmas- 
ter, transferred from the Chicago division. J. Houli- 
han and W. A. Golden, who have been roadmasters, have 
been transferred and gi en work in other departments. 

The Howard branch, from Emporia to Moline, has 
been transferred from the Eastern division to the South- 





ern Kansas division, and will be under the supervision of 
Superintendent Barnes. 


Boise, Nampa & Owyhee.—The officers of this new 
Idaho company are: President, Edgar R. Wilson, of 
Boise, Idaho; Vice-President, Nathan Falk, of Boise: Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, R. E. Green, of Boise. The direc- 
tors, in addition to the officers. are : Fremont Wood, of 
Boise; F. G. Cottingham, of Nampa; S. F. Kesler, of 
Nampa, and L. A. York, of Silver City, Idaho. 


Chicago & Novthwestern.—E. S. Andrews has been 
appointed Traveling Passenger Agent, with headquarters 
at Denver, Colo., vice C. G. Burkhardt, resigned, and D. 
Ww. Aldridge has been appointed Traveling Passenger 
Agent, with headquarters at Cleveland, O., vice F. M. 
Snavely, promoted. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The jurisdiction of 
Assistant Superintendent D. Burleigh, of Fairbury, 
— has been extended from Jansen, Neb., to Horton, 

an. 

Kansas Citv, Pittsburg & Gulf.—At a meeting of the 
Directors of the company last week the following were 
elected as officers for the ensuing year: E. L. Martin, 
President; A. E. Stilwell, First Vice-President ; G. M. 
Titsingh, Second Vice-President; E. T. Stotesbury, Third 
Vice-President ; William S. Taylor, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


Rings County Elevated.—James Jourdan has been re- 
elected President of the railroad; August Belmont, Vice- 
President; James Frothingham, Treasuret, and H. J. 
Robinson, Secretary. 


New Haven Steamboat Co.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the company at New Haven. Conn., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, C. W. Chapin, 
New York; Vice-President, J. H. Rumrill, Springfield; 
Secretary, Richard Peck: Treasurer, E. F. De Young, 
New York; General Superintendent, D. A. Geraty, New 
York. Captain Peck, who becomes Secretary, was 
formerly General Superintendent, the Richard Peck, 
the fast Long Island Sound boat being named after him. 
Mr E. F. De Young, who succeeds Captain Peck as Gen- 
eral Agent and Treasurer, has been with the company 24 
—- Mr. Geraty was formerly Assistant Superintend- 
ent. I 


Philadelphia & Erie.—The stockholders of the com- 
pany held their annual meeting in Philadelphia last week, 
and elected the following Directors: N. Parker Short- 
ridge, John P. Green, Samuel G. Thompson, J. Bayard 
Henry, William L. Elkins, Henry D. Welsh, William J. 
Howard, Amos R. Little, W. H. Barnes and John H. 
Catherwood. 


_Philadelphia, Reading & Lake Erie.—Mr. J. W. Mar 
tin, General Freight and Passenger Agent, has been 
appointed Superintendent of the road, to succeed Mr. C. 
Lt a instead of General Manager, as announced 
ast week. 


San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley. E. A. McFar- 
land has been appointed Division Engineer, at Stockton, 
Cal., in place of J. S. Wilbur, who resigned. 


Tennessee Central.—R. L. Engle, formerly of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, succeeds G. W. Pearsall 
as Chief Engineer under the reorganization plan. 


Virginia, Fredericksburg & Western.—The following 
is a complete list of the officers and directors elected at 
a recent meeting of the stockholders of this new Vir- 
ginia company: Charles H. Gibson, President; S. H. 
Leszynsky, Vice-President; Frank L. Rodgers, Treas- 
urer, and Edwin RB. Alvord, Secretary. Directors: 
Charles H. Gibson (ex-United States Senator, Mary- 
land), William A. Jones (Wember Congress, Virginia), 
William A. Little, Jr. (State Senator, Virginia); Frank 
L. Rodgers, (ex State Auditor, Connecticut), William C. 
Haight (Swords Lumber Co.). Bridgeport, Conn.; Rob- 
ert J. Washington (Westmoreland County, Virginia), 
Elmore D. Alvord (wholesale lumber merchant), Bridge- 

ort, Conn.: Lloyd T. Smith, Heathsville, Va.; Edwin 

. Alvord, New York City; S. H. Leszynsky, Vice- Presi- 
dent, New York City. The New York offices of the 
company are in the Mills Building, 35 Wall street. 


Washburn, Bayfield & Iron River.—The officers of this 
Wisconsin company are: President, Hon. W. E. McCord, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Vice-President, Hon. Isaac H. 
Wing, 120 Broadway, New York; Secretary. John A. 
Jacobs, Washburn, Wis.; Treasurer, D. W. Maxey, Wash- 
burn; General Counsel, H. H. Hayden, Eau Claire; Chief 
Engineer, George L. Davis, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the railroad was held in Toledo Feb. 13, 
and Directors were elected as follows: Washington E. 
Connor, A. G. Blair, John Greenough, T. L. Johnson, 
Frank R. Lawrence, Earl W. Oglebay, George E. Pom- 
eroy, D. D. Parmly, S. C. Reynolds, Arthur W. Soper, 
and M. L. Wilcox. The number of members of the 
Board was increased to 11, Messrs. Johnson, Parmly. 
Soper and Wilcox being the new members. Mr. Blair 
has been elected President. 


Wisconsin Northern.—The incorporators of this Wis- 
consin company are Marvin Hughitt, President of the 
Chicago & Northwestern ; Albert Keep, M. M. Kirkman, 
W. H. Newman, John M. Whitman, Charles E. Sim- 
mons, J. B. Redfield, all officials of the Northwestern 
company. : ; ' 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Abbeville & Waycross.—The short extension to the 
new colony of Fitzgerald, Ga , has been completed. This 
line is only about four miles long and begins at Lula- 
ville, which has been the terminus of the road for a long 
time, extending directly south to the new town of Fitz- 
gerald. The Tifton & Northeastern is building an ex- 
tension to reach Fitzgerald from the south. ith the 
completion of that line the new town will have very ex- 
cellent railroad communications, reaching the Georgia 
& Alabama on the north at Abbevile, the norther> t:r- 
minus of the Abbeville & Waycross, and having a cun- 
nection with the Plant System on the south, at Tifson, 
the southern terminus of the Tifton & Northeustern. 


Allegheny & Western.—This company was _ incorpo- 
rated in Pennsylvania, Feb. 11, to build a road from a 
connection with the Jefferson & Allegheny road near 
Mosgrove in East Franklin Township, Armstrong 
County, Pennsylvania: to a connection with the Pitts- 
burg & Western near New Castle Junction in Shenango 
Township. The length of the road will be 63 miles, W. 
W. Ames, of Ridgway, Pa., is President. 


Atchison, Topeka & St. Joseph.—The surveys for 
this road, projected as a branch of the Missouri Pacific, 
along the west bank of the Mississippi River, from At - 
chison, Kan., north to a point opposite St. Joseph, Mo., 
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have been_about completed. The project is to give the 
Missouri Pacific a line into St. Joseph which is on the 
east side of the Mississippi River. The road as located 
follows the west bank of the Mississippi closely, and it 
is said that the Missouri Pacific officers have arranged 
with the Burlington road to use the right of way of the 
Atchison,& Nebraska between Atcnison and Independ- 
ence Creek, the present Atchison & Nebraska track 
being moved further back from the river. More recent 
reports state, however, that the Missouri Pacific has 
made an arrangement with the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific to use that company’s tracks into St. Joseph, and 
if such an agreement has been made, of course there will 
be no necessity for the construction of the new road. 
The engineering work which has been done has been in 
charge of W. H. Bush, of Atchison. 


Boise, Nampa & Owyhee.—This company was in- 
corporated in Idaho last week. The company proposes 
to build from Nampa, Idaho, to Silver City and De 
Lamar, important mining districts which have been 
frequently named as the objective point of proposed 
railroads. It is said that the contracts for the first sec- 
tion will be given out shortly, and Fremont Wood, the 
company’s attorney at Boise, is quoted as follows: 
“Work will at once be commenced to complete the right 
of =e from Nampa to Snake River. The larger portion 
has already been secured. The company will first grade 
the road to Snake River, a distance of 18 miles. Arrange- 
ments have been made to float the bonds for the entire 
road as soon as the company secures right of way and 
completes the grade to Snake River. The grading con- 
tracts for the first 18 miles will be let in a few days. The 
road will cross Snake River about two miles from 
Walter’s Ferry, and, as soon as complete to that point 
the business of the great Owyhee mining district will 
then be directly tributary to Boise. A connecting con- 
tract with the Oregon Short Line here bas already been 
secured from the receivers, and the proposed road will be 
operated as a branch to the Union Pacific.” 


Carolina Midland.—Col. Brown, of Barnwell, S. C., 
Gene.al Manager, who was recently in New York in con- 
nection with the construction of eo yereeees extension, 
on his return to South Carolina sta to a correspond- 
ent that he was now confident of being able to carry out 
the plans for extension; the company which now has 
control of the road is ready to push the extension to 
Batesburg and Greenwood at once. Surveys have already 
been completed and the contracts for building the ex- 
tension will, as stated, be signed as soon as some pre- 
liminary matters can be disposed of. The line between 
Seivern and Greenwood would be 60, miles long. 


Cincinnati.—President M. E. Ingalls, of the Big Four 
Company, has recently submitted to the Cin: innati 
Chamber of Commerce a pe for improving the termi- 
nal railroad facilities in the city. The scheme advocated 
by Mr. as has been elaborated by Mr. Robert L. 
Read, C. E. It provides for the formation of a switch- 
ing company, which is to obtain the right of way for 
railroad tracks from Cumminsville along the Miami 
and Erie Canal to Fourteenth street where a Union 
freight house will be built. The total cost of the im- 
provements outlined in Mr. Read’s plan will be, it is es- 
timated, $750,000. President Ingalls proposes to secure 
this sum through ee to the capital stock of 
the Terminal Comnany by the different railroad com- 
panies entering Cincinnati with their tracks. 


Deming, Sierra Madre & Pacific.—The franchises of 
this property have been secured by B. C. Faurot, of 
Lima, O., who has been interested in a number of pro- 
jected railroads in Ohio, and a Major Kirkland, as re- 
og last week. They propose to take up the project 

or a road south of Deming, N. Mex., into the Northern 
part of Mexico and thence to the Pacific Coast. Consid- 
erable work was done on this line a few years ago by 
John W. Young and other Utah people in connection 
with a project for locating a Mormon colony in northern 
Mexico. The Mexican Government has granted the com- 
peng a subsidy of $15,000 a mile and it is stated that 

essrs. Daurot and Kirkland have agreed to build 100 
miles of road within the next two years, 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The company is laying 85-lb 
rails between Kelker and Eden upon its single track 
and the 56-Ib. rails thus removed will be used on other 

ortious of the line. This isdone in anticipation of the 

eavy traffic expected this season. The company is seri- 
ous] pene orn, | the broadening of its are from 
La Veta, over Veta Pass, into the San Luis Valley and 
through to Santa Fe, New Mexico. The Bessemer mills 
in Pueblo have the contract for the rails. 


Detroit & Mackinac.—-Vice-President Hawks isin 
correspondence with citizens of Bay City, Mich., in re- 
gard to the conditions under which he will agree to ex- 
tend this road to that city. The present terminus is at 
Omer, and surveys have been made from that point to 
Bay sae” a distance of about 35 miles, and also to Sag- 
inaw. r. Hawks is willing to complete the extension 
into Bay City this summer if certain propositions in re- 

ard to the right of way and land for terminal in Bay 
City are agreed to by the citizens. He asks for free right 
of way through the county, approaches for a bridge across 
the river in the city, right of way through the city streets 
and land for a station and car shops. Aid in building the 
bridge is alsoasked. If these propositions are not ac 
cepted Mr. Hawks proposes then to take up the scheme 
for building in Saginaw, 13 miles south. 


Duluth, Mississippi Piver & Northern.—Winston 
Bros., the railroad contractors of Minneapolis, are work- 
ing on the extension of the mine branch into Hibting, 
Minn. It is expected that regular trains will be running 
to Hibbing by March 15. As soon as the frost will permit 
of steam work in the spring the company expects to 
begin the work of reducing the grades of its road. The 
maximum grade against the traflic is one per cent., which 
will be reduced to one-half of one per cent. This reduc- 
tion in grade is found necessary owing to the largely in- 
creased ore business that the road will do the coming 
season. J. F, Killorin is General Superintendent of the 
company, and I. H. Gray, of Swan River, Minn., is Chief 
Engineer. 


Galveston, La Porte & Houston.—The Receivers, 
Messrs. T. W. House and M. T. Jones, have received au- 
thority from the Texas State Court to issue Receivers’ 
certificates, to complete the road for through operation. 
It is estimated that $250,000 will be required to complete 
the road and put it in first-class condition between the 
cities of Houston and Galveston, including terminal 
facilities and track connections with the other lines at 
the two points, This work consists in the completion of 
Galveston Bay bridge, which is already completed with 
the exception of the draw-span, and the connection into 
the city of Ifeuston, including bridge across Buffalo 
Bayou, and tne connection with the other roads center- 
ing in that city, and the complete ballasting of the en- 
tire track, which is now in progress. It is expected that 
the road will be entirely finished and ready for business 
in May or by June 1. 


Hutchinson, Oklahoma & Guthrie.—The General 
Manager of this projected road is reported to have stated 
that the company will begin actual construction work 
through Oklahoma early in April. Contracts for some 
of the construction material are now being given out. 
The road will be built from Oklahoma City to Guthrie 
and southeast to Chandler to the Texas State line. 


_ Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulfi.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the directors at Kansas City, it was reported that 
the construction work was going on rapidly, and that 
some two miles of track are now being laid daily. It is 
expected to complete the line through to the Gulf of 
Mexico.by September. There are now completed and in 
operation 354 miles. Construction work as far as Shrev2- 
port, La., is well advanced, and the line will be in 
operation to that point by March 1. This will add 
about 220 miles to the completed mileage and leaves 
about 215 miles to be built to carry the road to Port 
Arthur, Tex., the terminus on the Gulf of Mexico. 


_ Pennsylvania.—The Board of Directors has author- 
ized Chief Engineer Brown to proceed with the work of 
straightening the line at a point east of Duncannon 
Pa. The road here has two sharp curves. The railroad 
where the changes are to be made passes the foot of the 
mountain. On the other side is the Susquehanna River. 
1t is the intention of the company to make a complete 
change in this portion of the road. A number of years 
ago the company somewhat straightened this line by tak- 
ing out the reverse curve and moving the public so 
that 1t would run over the tcp of the mountain. At this 
time the residents made a protest against changing the 
— road, and the company placed it where it was be- 

ore. This compelled the railroad to make a sharp de- 
tour and to place a reverse curve on the line at this place. 
To remedy this it is the intention of the company to make 
a side hill cut about 100 ft. deep through the mountain. 
This change will also give the company ample room to 
make its line practically straight. As soonas the details 
can be arranged bids for the work are to be solicited.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley.—A contract 
has been awarded for grading the line frem the Tuo- 
lumne River to the Merced River, a distance of about 20 
mniles, to Grant Brothers. These contractors are working 
north of the Tuolumne. The contract provides that the 
grading is to reach the Merced River in tw. months. 
With this new section of line completed there will be 55 
miles of road in working order, exclusive of the side 
tracks and yard tracks at Stockton. 


South Jersey.—The building of the branch line 
from Petersburgh to Ocean City, N. J., a distance of 12 
miles, which has been planned by the company since the 
construction of the road was undertaken, is provided for 
in the av plication soon to be made by the receiver for 
authority to issue new receivers’ certificates. It is esti- 
mated that this 12 miles of new road will cost $80,000, 
The cost of the bridges for the overhead crossing of the 
West Jersey tracks (a separate work) will be something 
like $30,000. 

The receiver of this property, Mr. F, I. Gowen, 
of Philadelphia, has been authorized by the bond 
holders and _ creditors to apply to Judge Dallas, of 
the United States Circuit Court of Philadelphia, for 

rmission to issue $100,000 in receivers’ certificates. 

he funds from the sale of the certificates will be used 
in building the overhead bridges at the crossing of the 
West Jersey tracks by the South Jersey and in building 
an extension to Ocean City, N. J. The crossing of the 
West Jersey tracks has been a matter for contention be- 
tween the Pennsylvania and this company ever since the 
road was built, and the company was able to put in its 
present crossing at grade —<— by agreeing to build an 
overhead: crossing later. hen the road passed into 
the hands of a receiver who claimed to have no 
funds to build the overhead bridges. Recently Judge 
Dallas has directed the receiver to put in the overhead 
crossing or to suspend traffic on that portion of the road. 
A meeting of the creditors was called last week, and it 
was agreed to authorize the receiver to apply to the 
court to issue certificates for the amount stated above. 


Southwestern Arkansas & Indian Territory.—This 
road is now operating itstrains between Smithton and 
Antonie, and is being extended further south to Pike 
City, Ark., about 124¢ miles, the total length of the line 
between Smithton and Pike City being 34 miles. T. M. 
Dodson, of Antonie, has the contract for the work now 
going on and has about 200 men employed. The work is 
not difficult, and the only bridge on the line will be a 
300-ft. pile structure. The maximum grade is 1.7 per 
cent. and the maximum curve is twodegrees. J. C. 
Hutchinson, of New York, is President of the company, 
and the General Manager is L. B. Whitham, whose 
headquarters are at Smithton, Ark. 


Tuscarera Valley.—The prospects of this road reach- 
ing Dry Run and Fannettsburg, Pa., early next summer 
are said to be good. The ge of Path Valley are sub- 
scribing for stock liberally. The finding of phosphate 
in Juniata County has given the road an impetus. Dry 
Run is about 10 miles beyond the present terminus, 
The surveys have been made. 


Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf.—It has been decided 
to rebuild the Red River Branch and put it in condition 
for operation. The chief work will be in oy oem the 
bridges. This branch is about 7 miles long, leaving the 
main line of the road at Catskill, N. M. ‘Trains have 
not been running since last summer, when the roadbed 
was seriously damaged by the heavy rains at that time. 
Large sawmills and charcoal ovens located on the branch 
po be started as soon as the branch is made ready for 
trafiic. 


York Southern.—Surveys are being made at Delta, 
Md., for an extension of the read to what is known as 
Slate Ridge. The road is now loeated at the foot of the 
ridge on which the quarries of Peach Bottom slate are 
situated. It is now proposed to build a track along the 
summit of this ridge for about three miles. 


Washburn, Bayfield & Iron River.—The letting 
of the construction contracts for this road in Wisconsin 
will come ke at the next meeting of the Directors,which 
will be held on Feb. 25, at Wa hburn, Wis. The time 
for letting the contracts will then be decided. It is ex- 
pected to complete a large portion of the construction 
work this summer. The surveys have been made and all 
estimates prepared. The road is to extend from a point 
on Lake Superior, about 60 miles east_of the city of 
Superior. The terminal — on Lake Superior will be 
Bayfield and Washburn, both towns being on the west 
side of Chequamegon Bay. The route is thence south- 
west, crossing the Northern Pacific at Iron River. The 
only bridge work will be a trestle 180 ft. long. A bonusof 
$240,000 for the construction of the first 68 miles has been 
voted by special election of Bayfield County, Wisconsin, 
and $240,000 of municipal bonds, with interest at five per 
cent., have been placed in escrow with the Milwaukee 
Trust Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., which, taken with the 


— interested, warrants the construction of the 
road. 


Wisconsin Northern.—This company, with a capital 
stock $500,000, has been incorporated in Wisconsin to 
build a road 100 miles long from the Chicago & North- 
western at or near Big Snamico, Brown County, in a north- 
westerly direction. arvin Hughitt and other officials 
of the Northwestern are the incorporators. The road is 
— tee to reach timber lands patented by the Chicago 
& Northwestern. 








Electric Railroad Construction. 


Belleville, Ont.—The County Council has _ granted 
permission to the Belleville Traction Co. to build an elec 
tric railroad one and one-half miles long from the city 
limits westward. 


Bloomtield, N. J.--The Glen Ridge extension of the 
Newark and Bloomfield electric road has been completed. 
It extends from the Montclair line tonear the terminus 
of the present electric road inthis place. The Township 
Committee will not permit a junction with the main line 
because the North New Jersey Traction Co., which owns 
the line, will not agree to a through 5-cent fare to 
Newark on its lines with full transfer pl a in that 
city. It is thought, however, that the company will 
finally come to an agreement with the town authorities. 


Brooklyn.—The directors of the Brooklyn Heights 
Railroad Co. have considered for some time a? 
cable road on Montague street to an electric one. They 
believe that the change would be a good move, as the 
Myrtle Avenue and some of the Fulton street and 
Court street cars could be utilized to carry the pas- 
sengers direct to Wall Street Ferry without the transfers 
which are now in use, and they think that this would 
greatly relieve the traffic on Fulton street, especially 
below the City Hall. The change, however, will prob- 
ably not be made for some time. 


Denver, Col.—Articles of incorporation were filed 
in the office of the Secretary of State last week for the 
South Platte Railroad & Power Co., with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000. The company has been formed to build a 
railroad from Denver to ee Creek. The certificate 
of incorporation covers almost every description of 
transportation methods, authorizing the company to 
use steam, water power, electricity, horse wer, etc. 
It is said, however, that electricity will be used. 
Surveys for the line have been made, and the 
route selected is up the Platte canon to a_ point 
near Symes station on the South Park road, and 
from there up Trout Creek and through West Creek, 
which is the only feasible route for a direct line to 
Cripple Creek. The incorporators are S. T. Smith, J. E. 
Rockwell, Norman Allen, George F. Dayton and J. H. 
Dayton. 


Galt, Ont.—The Hespeler extension of the Galt, Pres- 
ton & Hespeler road has been finished. 


Hamilton, Ont.—The Lincoln County Council has 
granted a 20-year franchise to the Hamilton, ~— & 
Beamville Electric Railway, for an extension of its line 
over the Queenston and Grimsby road, andjwork will be 
commenced at once. 


Hall, Ont.—M. T. Viau has sold his franchise for 
building an electric railroad from Hull to Aylmer and 
Crastineau Point, and for electrically lighting the city 
of Hull, to a company of Ottawa capitalists. Work will 
be proceeded with early in the spring. 


Lebanen, Pa.—Jacob M. Shenk, President of the Leb- 
anon & Annville, and the Lebanon & Myerstown elec- 
tric railroads is negotiating with property owners be- 
tween Myerstown and Womelsdorf for right of way be- 
tween these places, a distance of six miles. There is 
already an electric road from Reading to Womelsdorf, 
and if the proposed line should be built there would be 
a road from Reading to Annville, a distance of 33 miles, 
paralleling the Philadelphia & Reading. 


London, Ont.—The Manitoulin & Pacific Railway 
Co. is making application for a charter to build an elec- 
tric railroad from Manitoulin Island to the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad between Sudbury and Algoma Mills, 
= power to have a ferry or buiid a bridge at Little 

urrent,. 


Monongahela, Pa.—A charter has been granted to 
George D. Jenkins, Charles P. Rankin and Robert H. 
Robertson, of Monongahela, and others for an electric 
road from Forward Township to the county line between 
Allegheny and Westmoreland counties. The capital is 
$16,5.0 and the road is to be 2%4 miles long. Mr. Rankin 
is President. 


Patchogue, L. I.—The Patchogue and Port Jefferson 
Traction Co. was incorporated last week with a capital 
of $400,000, to operate a street surface railroad 14 miles 
long, between the villages of Patchogue and Port Jeffer- 
son, in Suffolk county. 


Port Medway, N. S.—A charter has been obtained to 
build an electric railroad from Greenfield, along the 
Medway River, to this place, a distance of about 16 miles. 
The company promoting it proposesto build mills, work 
the gold mine at Greenfield, and also to do lumbering 
and milling. 


Toronto, Ont.—The Toronto and Suburban Electric 
Railroad is completing plans for extending its line to 
Lambton and Islington, a distance of three miles be- 
yond the present terminus. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Canadian Pacific.—The preliminary statement of 
earnings for the year ended Dec. 31 shows: 














1895. 1894, Inc. or Dec. 
GUGUD ORE 5.6 cc ciccw cscs. $18,941,036 $18,752,167 I, $188,869 
QR GMs svcciccccccee 11,460,086 12,328,259 YD. 868,77, 
PPPOE CEP eee $7,480,950 $6,423,308 I. $1,057,642 
Other income............ 112,246 333,826 D. 221,580 
I raindnes Sos-cexes $7,593 196 $6,757,134 I. $836,062 
DOL S BS Bade ccces eee a sasatae I 440,667 
Total income.......... $8,033,863 $6,757,134 J. $1,276,729 
Fixed charges........... 6,659,478 7,283,866 D. 624,688 








aliens ecnaces $1,374,385 (def) $526,732 I. $1,901.117 
iis i ccddsdegece 1,231,960 1,881,960 D. 650,000 
Surplus.........-- $142,425(def.)$2,408,692 I. $2,551,117 


Avon, Geneseo & Mount Merris.—The Erie Rail- 
road Co. has notified the officers of this company that 
tt will not continue to operate the line unless re- 
duction is made in the rental to 2% per cent. upon 
the capital stock for three years from Jan. 1, 1896, 
8 per cent. for one year thereafter, and 3}¢ per cent. 
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thereafter is made. The present rental, under the 
lease of 1872, is $13,600 a year, six per cent. on the capi- 
tal stock. This is the Mount Morris branch, 15 miles 
long, from Avon, near Rochester, to Mount Morris, 


Carolina, Knexville & Western,—This road is to be 
sold at foreclosure at Greenville, S. C.,om March 2 under 
the recent order of Judge C. H. Simonton, of the United 
States Court in South Carolina. The road now in oper- 
ation includes 14 miles out of Greenville, S. C., and for 
some time has been in the control of Mr. H. C. Beattie as 
receiver. 


Central ef New Jersey.—The annual report for the 
year to Dec. 31 shows that gross earnings during 1895 of 
$13,568,023, as against $12,659,941 for the year 1894, an in- 
crease of $908,082, which, together with a decrease of 
$143,251 in the cost of operating, as compared with the 
preceding year, has resulted in an increasein the net 
earnings of $1,051,334 over 1894. There was expended 
during the year for construction chargeable to capital 
account, $272,593, of which $194,908 represents the outlay 
for changing of grade, lowering streets and elevating 
tracks through Elizabeth, N. J., now practically com- 

sleted, the total cost of which up to Dec. 31 aggregated 
3502, 888, The net result of the business of the year, in- 
cluding income from investments, after sotiling for 
the eons of 5 per cent.in dividends on the capital 
stock, was a credit to profit and loss account of $703,437, 
as against a debit to the same account in 1894 of $642,702, 
a gain of $1,346,140. 

"he following table compares the business of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey for three years: 














1893. 1894. 1895. 
Gros CAIN... . .ccccress $14,967,956 $12,659,941 $13,568,023 
POE, GED 0p és0sse0ecaee 9,117,052 8,438,305 £8,295,054 
BEG RTO oc ss cexescee $5 850,904 $4,221,635 $5,272,969 
Other income........... 1,023,535 1,141,397 1,201,575 
MGR ss ass-n0 beasusere $6,874,439 $5 363,033 $6,474,544 
RI GCRAHOS Scccccseccee 4,735,649 4,430,045 4,646,257 
Balanose. «<0. +00ce000: $2,13*,790 $932,087 $1,828,287 
ee ee 1,574,142 1,574,790 1,124.850 
Surplus...... .. $564,647 *$642,702 $703,437 
* Deficit. 


Erie.—The, earnings of the railroad, including the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, and Chicago & Erie, 
2,045 miles, for December were : 








° 1895. 1894. 18 3. 
IRONS BAIR oc cnsnccannerdes $2,518,728 $2,234,361 $2,187,267 
ODPEP. OEP coccvcesese overs 1,912,485 1,732,509 1,592,189 
PIR EGR von secnenscvancant $606,242 $501,852 $595,078 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—The 
report of earnings for January is as follows (Pennsylvania 
lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie) : 








1896, 1895. 1894, 
PONE WAED 5. scien sccess cae $1,226,544 $1,107,806 $1,103,616 
OREN... .2xsnneeseee 933,169 849,138 903,933 
ry Te - $293,384 $258 669 $199,683 
ene 286,882 fe ASS 
| aero $6,502 $1,123 5 


Chicago & Alton.—The annual report for the year to 
Dec. 31 will give the following results of operation : 





1895. 1894. 1893, 
eee yy $6,892,486 $6.292 236 $7,566,639 
Oper. exp....... pasa knee «- 3,982,992 3,628,637 4,655,889 

es $2,819,494 $2,663,549 $2,910,750 


The net earnings in 1892 were $2,922,811, and in 1891 
$3,152,131. 

Houston Belt & Magnolia Park.—An order has 
been issued by the state court directing the sale of this 
road at Houston, Tex., on April 7. It is now being 
operated by John Kennedy as receiver. The property 
consists of 544 miles of Belt road at Houston, Tex., and a 
small amount of rolling stock. Thecompany’s terminal 
property in Houston is in the center of the city and is 
quite valuable. This road is now leased to the Galves- 
ton, La Porte & Houston, which is also operated by 
receivers. This lease expire on April 4. 


Humestown & Shenandoah.—Judge Caldwell, in 
the United States Circuit Court, ordered the sale of this 
road at foreclosure on Feb. 19. The decree was issued in 
the suit brought by the trustee of the bonds for a claim 
of $2,684,000. This road is owned jointly by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Wabash railroads. It ex- 
tends across the southern part of Iowa, and is about 100 
miles long, from Shenandoah to Humestown. 


[tlinois Central.—The company reports its income 
from traffic for the six months ending Dec. 31, in 1895 
and 1894, as follows: 





1895. 1894. Increase. 

Miles operated.............. 2,888 Ue swags 
ee. ee eS y- $11,265,212 $9,828,006 $1,437,206 
Oper. exp. & taxes.......... 7,209,992 6,960,447 249,545 
BG ONER codec: xssccue sonek $4,055,220 $2,867,559 $1,187,661 


The gross receipts from traffic for the month of Jan- 
uary, 1896, are estimated at $1,805,432; the receipts for 
January, 1895, were $1,609,156; the estimated increase be- 
ing $196,276. 

Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—Judge Locke, 
of the United States Court, issued an order at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., on Feb. 8 ordering the sale of this property 
on April 6 in accordance with the decree of foreclosure 
made by the court on Dec. 27 last. The sale will be sub- 
ject to the lien of the first mortgage bonds, amounting 
to $2.212.000, of which the Mercantile Trust Co., of New 
York City, is trustee. The decree under which the sale 
is ordered was made in the suit of the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives, trustee of the second 
mortgage bonds. 


Mexican Central.—The preliminary reports of earn- 
ings for the year shows the following result : 


1895. 1894. Inc. or Dec. 
Grogs CArD......--0.0008 $9,495,566 $8,426,025 1. $1,069,841 
oe 5,5! 5,459,675 I 139,716 
BiG MI, oon vcnascvneses 3,896,475 2,866,350 I 930,125 
Avg.rec’d for Mex. dol 52.95 51.87 I 1.08 
Net earn, U.S. curn’cy 2,063,157 1,538,693 I 524,464 
Deb. bal., mis. items . 25,000 - 45,990 D. 20,990 
PE nensassebunnesss 2,038,157 1,492,703 & 515,454 
Fixed charges ......... 2,306,600, 2,306,888 D. 288 
Deficit for year........ 208,443 > 814,185 D. 545,742 
Withdrawn from sub- 
ct PE 275,000 750.000 D. 475,000 
Subsidy balance........ 3,377,120 3,570,585 D. = 193,465 


The net earning of the subsidy trust fund for the year 
1895 amounted to $172,979, and if this amount be deducted 
from the above deficit, it shows the actual deficit in earn- 
ings and fixed charges for the year 1895 to have been only 
$95,464. 


Southern Pacific.—The earnings for December are re- 
ported as follows: 











December: 1895. 1894. Inc. or dec, 
Gross @arp.............. $4,544,758 $4,713,190 D. $168,432 
OPEP, GED. cciins case 2,725,179 3,008,129 D. 280,950 

pT Rea Aes pert $1,819,579 $1,707,129 I $112,518 

Twelve months to Dec. 31: 

Gross earn...........-++- $52,441,889 $50,918,157 I. $1,523,732 
RI Mien viniccnsuscctes 34,686,377 33,331,278 I. 1,355,099 
Not.@aen.... css soe $17,755.512 $17,586,879 I. $168,633 


Southern Pacific, Atlantic system, operations for the 
month of December, 1895, show: Gross earnings $1,368,- 
924, decrease $182,609; net $558,997, decrease $76,401. For 
12 months ending December 31, 1895: Gross earnings 
— increase $517,777; net $4,471,366, increase $345,- 


Southern Pacific, Pacific system, for the month of De- 
cember, 1895: Gross earnings $2,609,000, increase $183,479; 
net $966,000, increase $234,668. For 12 months ending 
December 31, 1895: Gross earnings $82,507,326, increase 
$1,239,547; net $11,217,554, decrease $28,146. 

Southern Pacific affiliated companies, for the month 
of December, 1895: Gross earnings $566,834, decrease 
$169,302; net $294,582, decrease $45,865. For 12 months 
ending December 31, 1895: Gross earnings $5,899,652, de- 
crease $246,502; net $2,053,682, decrease $166,930. 








Electric Railroad News. 


Baltimere, Md.—The Columbia & Maryland Rail- 
way Co. is considering a new method for hanging the 
trolley wire on that part of its road outside the cities’ 
limits. It is expected to hang the wire on pendant arms 
from the cross wires. The reason for this 1s in case the 
trolley should leave the wire while a car is running at 
high speed. With ordinary overhead construction a 
trolley wheel would probably catch in the cross wires 
and tear down part of the equipment, but with the pend- 
ant arm this would not occur, as the cross wires would 
be too high above the trolleys. The details are not yet 
fully decided, but as soon as they are agreed upon bids 
are to be advertised for and the contracts let. 


Breoklyn.—At the meeting of the Bridge trustees 
last week Chief Engineer Martin submitted a report 
on the successful trial of electricity for switching, 
and recommended that a contract be made with the 
General Electric Co. for rupees 16 cars with the nec- 
essary electric apparatus. e report was adopted. 

The Bridge trustees have granted permission to the 
Atlantic Avenue Railroad Co. and the DeKalb Avenue 
Railroad Co. to lay additional tracks at the curb line on 
Washington street, Brooklyn, the companies to pay $500 
a year each for the privilege. 


Cairo, [11.—The Delta Electric Street Railway and all 
its property and franchises were sold last week under 
foreclosure. It was purchased by Calvin V. Neff, as 
trustee for some of the bondholders, for $35,000. e 
amount brought by the property will not cover the in- 
debtedness, which is about $43,000. 


Cleveland, O.—It is said that the Board of Control 
has been informed that plans are nearly perfected for a 
consolidation of the Cleveland Electric Railway, the 
Cleveland City Railway and the various suburban lines 
entering the city from Se Akron, Bedford and other 
points. The principal directors of the new company 
will be T. L. Johnson, Mark Hanna and Henry A. 
Everett. The capital stock of the Cleveland Electric is 
$12,000,000, of the Cleveland City $8,000,000, and of the 
suburban lines about $5,000,000. 


Fitchburg, Mass.—The Worcester North Street 
Railway Co., of Leominster, has bought the Clinton 
Street Railway, paying $110 a share for the stock. 


Houston, Tex.—Hon. S. H. Brashear has ordered _ the 
property of the Houston Belt and Magnolia Park Rail- 
way Co. to be sold on April 7. The a ae which is 
being managed by Receiver John Kennedy, consists of 
five and one-half miles of road, switches, sidings, two 
dummy engines, five coaches, etc., and is valuable as the 
terminus is in the center of the city. Theminimum price 
at which the road can be sold is $75,000. 


Johnstown, Pa.—The Johnson bg yd has begun 
manufacturing electric motors with 100 workmen en- 
gaged. 

Lanark, Ont.—A bonus of $10,000 for an electric rail- 
road between Perth and Lanark has been granted. 


Petersburg, Va.—The Petersburg & Asylum Rail- 
way, which runs from Petersburg to the Central State 
Hospital, in Dinwiddie County, 244 miles from here, 
with its franchises, was sold at auction last week. John 
L. Williams & Sons, bankers, of Richmond,and W. M. 
Habliston, of Petersburg, bid $5,600, and obtained it at 
that figure. The Petersburg Street Railway, its 

roperty and franchises, were then sold. This went to E. 
of White, of New York; Frederick Gillin, of Brooklyn, 
and Lloyd Nash, of Westport, Conn., for $6,000. The 
purchasers bought the road for the bondholders. 


Philade!lphia.—The Union Traction Co. has recently 
finished three parlor cars for its electric road. Two of 
these were rebuilt from horse cars, but have been en- 
tirely changed in appearance. 


Victoria, B. C.—The property of the Victoria Electric 
Railway aud Lighting Co., Limited, is offered for sale, 
and if not sold before April 11 it will be then sold at 
auction. The property consists of about 13 miles of 
street railroad in Victoria, and between that city and 
Esquimault and Oak Bay, including all its equipment 
and an electric lightin — of a capacity of 4,650 16- 
c. p. lights and 45 arc lights 











TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes. 

The wholesale Grocers’ Association boycott against the 
Louisville & Nashville has been called off. It does not 
appear that it ever amounted to much. 

The hearing on the application for an injunction 
against the Joint Traffic Association has been postponed 
until March 6, at which time the matter will be heard in 
the United States Circuit_Court, in New York City, by 
Judge Wheeler. 

The shipments of corn from Galveston to Europe from 
Oct 22 to Jan. 31 amounted to 24 million bushels, being 
carried in 41 steamers. Eight steamers carried over 
100,000 bushels each, one of them taking 158,400 bushels. 
Receipts of corn at Galveston from the interior from 
Sept. 1 to Feb. 14 amounted to about 4,000,000 bushels. 

The Chicago Freight Bureau, evidently beiug out of 
material for amusement, has revived the demand for a 
uniform freight classification throughout the United 
States, and Mr. Iglehart has got Senator Cullom to in- 
troduce in Congress a bill requiring the Interstate Com- 





merce Commission to ye and publish such a classifi- 
cation by October next. 


Some of the cattle raisers at Tekamah, Neb., 40 miles 
from Omaha, have formed an association and threaten 
to drive their cattle to South Omaha, on account of high 
railroad rates that have prevailed since Jan. 1. They 
claim that prices have been raised 40 per cent. but the 
adoption of the custom of weighing the cattle instead of 
charging by the carload is, we believe, the only change 
that has been made. 


The Hartford & New York Transportation Co. expects 
to resume traffic between New York and Hartford, Mid- 
dletown and other points on the Connecticut River on 
March 1. A new boat to replace the old City of Spring- 
field is now being built, and will be ready for service 
about April1. Until that time the steamer Hartford 
will make trips between New York and Hartford, leav- 
ing those points every other day. 


The City Government of New Orleans has made the 
wharves of that city free. It appears that these wharves, 
owned by the city, have been leased to private parties 
who have made good profits collecting fees, but the com- 
petition of other ports, such as Mobile, has recently 
shown that in order tu retain its business New Orleans 
must reduce the cost of transferring freight between ves- 
sels and cars, and the present lease, which has five years 
to run, has been bought back by the city for $450,000. This 
is nearly as much as the lessee was to pay for the whole 
10-year term. The import trade in bananas and other 
fruits has been one of the chief sufferers by the transfer 
charges heretofore imposed. 


The Texas Railroad Commissioners announce that 
the decision of the State District Court concerning the 
Commissioners’ regulations for compressing cotton ap- 
plies only to the line of the Houston & Texas Central, 
and that on all other roads the Commissioners will 
continue to enforce their regulations. The feeling of 
the railroad men and some of the shippers in Texas on 
this subject is indicated by the following extract from 
an interview in a Houston paper: 

**It was simply a question of whether the shipper and 
the railroad should be allowed to make their own con- 
tract, . . The Commission undertook to say that 
when flat cotton was shipped it must be pressed at the 
first compress. If the first compress could not do it, then 
at the second, and soon down the line. This took the 
matter entirely out of the hands of the owner of the 
cotton and the railroad. Ifyou bought cotton in middle 
Texas and wanted to ship it to a Houston compress you 
couldn’t do it as long as there was a press on the line of 
road between there and Houston that could do the pres- 
sing. 

Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CHICAGO, Feb. 19, 1896. 


A new freight tariff, making a general and rather radi- 
cal reduction in freight rates from the territory east of 
the a to North Pacific coast points, has been 
issued by the Northern lines. The following figures 
show the old and new rates from Mississippi River 
poiats: 

1 2 3 4 5 A. B. Cc. 
Old....$2.70 2.40 2.20 1.85 1.65 1.67 2.20 1.10 
New... 2.45 2.20 2.05 1.75 165 1.65 2.15 1.05 

These rates are five cents higher than the rates to Cali- 
fornia points, but are the same as the rates from Chicago 
to the same northwest territory via the Northern lines. 

Grain rates from St. Paul and Minneapolis to the 
East and Southeast are reported shaky. The Canadian 
Pacific (Soo Line) is said to take export traffic at the 
best obtainable rates. The St. Paul-Chicago roads are 
doing their best to get a share of the business, but the 
the 25-cent rate to Boston in connection with the Grand 
Trunk has not captured much of the freight. There is 
little or no corn to move. Rates from this city to the 
East continue to be firmly maintained at tariff. The 
Western roads tried to duplicate the Grand Trunk’s 25- 
cent tariff with the Wabash, but the latter immediately 
a the action and the tariff was canceled. 

he Wisconsin Central and the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis have joined the Chicago Great Western in giving 
notice that they will extend the return tickets to next 
summer’s G. A. R. encampment to 30 days. As the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis is the St. Paul end of the Rock 
Island, the latter will undoubtedly make the same 
extension. 

At arecent meeting of the Western Freight Associa- 
tion it was unanimously resolved that the western con- 
nections of the Joint Traffic lines would stand no part of 
the elevator allowances at Chicago and outside junction 
points. Road: of the latter organization say that it was 
not intende| to shoulder any of thisexpense on the West- 
ern roads. The action of the Western lines was taken to 
forestall any attempt of the Eastern lines to pro-rate these 
allowances The Des Moines, Northern & Western has 
been admitted to membership in the Western Freight 
Association. 

The scarcity of wheat in Kansas and other Southwest- 
ern states for immediate grinding has led the Chicago- 
Kansas City lines to temporarily reduce the rate on 
wheat from Chicago to Kansas City from 24 cents per 
100 lbs. to 12 cents. 

On March 1 the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will 
put on through trains on its Chicago-Kansas City line, 
one through train a day in each direction. The trains 
will have sleeping and dining cars, and sleepers from 
St. Paul will be run to and from Kansas City. Here- 
tofore the St. Paul’s Kansas City line has been used 
= for freight and local passengers. 

astbound shipments last week amounted to 71,070 
tons, compared with 80,078 tons for the previous week, 
a decrease of 9,008 tons, and against 49,738 tons for 
the corresponding week of last year. The traffic was 
proportioned among the roads as follows: 





























WEEK WEEK 
To Fes. 15. TO FEB, 8. 
Roads. 

Tons. | p.c Tons. | p.c. 

‘Michi Oentral..cssccss.s 6,501 9.2 8,463 10.6 
Wengen ei ccsie talaissereiyis on ioubais 5,368 7.6 7,432 9.3 
Lake Shore & Mich. South.} 10,529 14.7 8,316 10.4 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago} 8,016 11.3 8,899 11.0 
Pitts..Cin.,Chi. & St. Louis.| 7,064 9.9 5,774 7.3 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... «| Ot 1. tt 6,815 8.5 
Chicago & Grand Trunk.... 865 ae 9,472 11.8 
New York, Chic. & St.Louis} 6,198 8.7 7,235 9.0 
Chicago & Erie... ........:00. 12,445 17.5 14,206 17.8 
C., C., C. & St. Louis....... 2,022 2.9 466 4.3 
TORI is ccveeves eeieae'es 71,070 | 100.0 80,078 | 100.0 








Of the above shipments, 4,446 tons were flour, 39,992 
tons were grain and mill stuffs, 7,784 tons provisions, 9,194 
tons dressed beef, 1,539 tons butter, 1,558 tons hides, and 
8,486 tons lumber. 








